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Inu Memoriam 


Richard B. Be Young, Mus. Bor. 
1888-1960 
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«ust as we go to press comes the very sad news of the death 
Io RICHARD B. DE YOUNG, MUS. DOC., on Monday eve- 
ning, January 11, 1960. 


As you all know, Dr. De Young had been in frail health for 

many years. Physical weakness was never allowed to inter- 
fere with his enthusiastic participation in the world of music 
where his interests were so many and so real. 


hose of us who have lived in Chicago have known Dr. De 
J Young as a teacher of great ability and rare success. While 
teaching was his first interest, his concerns and influence ex- 
tended far beyond his own studio. Fifteen years ago, in this 
broader prospective, he became a prime mover in the founding 
of NATS. Later, after steadfastly supporting this new organiza- 
tion through the growing pains of its early years, he became its 
third president [1948-1950]. 


4 is devotion to NATS was never-failing; his contribution to 
Anis organization cannot be measured or calculated. When 
he became convinced that a cause or a principle was just and 
desirable, he permitted no obstacle to deter him in reaching his 
goal of accomplishment. 


4 is vision and resourcefulness enriched the program of NATS 
Win all of its various phases—in its emphasis on vocal educa- 
tion, summer workshops, the national conventions, in the de- 
velopment of its vocal and ethical objectives, and, finally, in the 
advocacy and furtherance of the Fellowship Program. To all of 
these, he brought wisdom and an unrestrained dedication. 


e shall remember him always as we worked with him in 
TD ine Cincinnati Convention just passed—eagerly interpreting 
the AIVP program to our members, participating actively in 
committee discussions and plans, and giving advice wisely out 
of his wealth of experience. From the first to the last day of 
the convention, he found unqualified enjoyment in the spirit of 
good will and friendliness which prevailed. 


ow rests a valiant soul! As a comrade to some, a guide and 
mentor to many, a true and valued friend to all, the name of 
RICHARD B. DE YOUNG, MUS. DOC., will live on. 


President 


+ 
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HUBERT KOCKRITZ 
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—— development through Aa 


Hubert Kockritz and Dora Lyon were 
the General Co-Chairmen of the Cincin- 
nati Convention, held at the Netherland 
Hilton Hotel, December 27-30, 1959. Dora 
Lyon chaired the opening meeting while 
Mr. Kockritz delivered the keynote ad- 
dress: Development Through Performance. 
It is printed herein by popular request. 


* * * 


was out that there would be formed 
an association of singing teachers with 
high ethical purposes, and plans for mu- 
tual improvement and opportunities for 
self-help, there were many who re- 
garded the enterprise as highly improb- 
able. This was one of the milder terms 
used at the time. That singing teachers 
could ever be conditioned to share in- 
formation and skills, much less to allow 
others to witness the sacred and secret 
rites by which talented, but otherwise 
hopeless and helpless young creatures 
would be moulded into the stellar per- 
formers of the great opera companies; 
this was regarded by many as a ridic- 
ulous notion—visionary thinking— 
DREAMS OF THE UTOPIA. 

We may allow ourselves, at least, an 
inward smile of satisfaction at this rem- 
iniscence, as we observe, on this fif- 
teenth anniversary, the substantial 
progress that has been made. We see 
respect, and even friendliness replacing 
suspicion and jealousy; we sense that 
this replacement elevates the stature of 
our colleagues, while it removes the 
inferiority we once secretly felt in our- 
selves. As this process goes on and on, 
it provides a singularly interesting ob- 
ject lesson in human relationships. 

Important as this may be, it seems 
just now to be shadowed by the surge 
of interest in knowledge — technical — 
theoretical — psychological — philo- 
sophical — one could create much yard- 
age of Gilbertian poetry with all the 
-icals that consume our present inter- 


iphone YEARS AGO, when the word 
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est. Whether or not much of this in- 
terest is superficial and brought on by 
our hysteria over Communist competi- 
tion, it has, nevertheless, sparked a 
genuine and valuable introspection, a 
weighing of our basic attitudes — goals 
— ethics — values. Doubt arises — 
really a very wonderful thing — a 
spiritual enzyme secreted by the pain 
glands of the conscience which breaks 
up the fat globules of the head. Every 
good teacher suffers attacks of doubt 
when he compares his resources with 
the tasks ahead of him; when he feels 
himself alone with the awesome re- 
sponsibility that his students represent. 
Teachers in all fields share the agony 
of doubt, but we who train the voice, 
have our own special brand of tor- 
turing questions to answer. Will the 
new, unsettling revelations of the physi- 
cal sciences affect the validity of our 
ancient vocal traditions? That is to say, 
is someone approaching who will dis- 
qualify the precepts of Garcia in the 
way that Dr. Land, of Polaroid fame, 
upset the venerable theories of light 
laid down by Isaac Newton? Far 
fetched, you say? Let’s get closer to 
earth. Is there a teacher among us who 
has not felt a single twinge of pain 
while contemplating the relevance of 
the traditional repertoire to the profes- 
sional singer today? I have heard teach- 
ers wonder aloud if the traditional con- 
cept of good vocal sound is unassailable 
—as it was once thought to be. Can 
we afford not to do something about 
popular singing? Who among us has 
not been asked, “What do you think of 
popular music — or jazz—or rock and 
roll?” I usually suspect that I am rec- 
ognized as a long hair square and that 
the question is mostly for bait. But even 
when I take it seriously, I cannot seem 
to frame the answer I want. 

Such questions can easily lead us to 
pessimism — may even raise the spec- 
tre that, related to the grim fight for 
survival and the conquest of space, our 


profession has little validity and mean- 
ing in the modern world. This, of 
course, is absurd, and there is not one 
of us who could so far lose his sense 
of balance and proportion. But the in- 
creased intensity that is settling like 
atomic fallout on all walks of life, will 
require from us adjustments and re- 
evaluation. What right have we to en- 
courage young people to seek a musical 
education, when we know how small 
the chances are that they will be able 
to follow a professional career? But is 
not this goal of a professional singing 
career still the ultimate desire of each 
of our pupils? It is, almost invariably, 
at the beginning of study, even though 
the pupil may, from sheer modesty, 
modify his self-appraisal to say he wants 
to get into musical comedy, or into the 
even “more accessible” field of televi- 
sion. Revisions usually follow as study 
proceeds. Romance with its ensuing 
household duties takes care of some of 
the females, and the dedication of study 
to performance as an avocation relieves 
some pressure otherwise; but the num- 
ber who carry on the pursuit of this 
will-o’-the-wisp is out of proportion 
to the existing opportunities. These cir- 
cumstances do not reduce the responsi- 
bility of the teachers [and here I am 
speaking of teachers as a 7vhole] to deal 
more realistically with the question of 
the future. On the one hand, young 
singers should be well aware of the 
fact that it takes much more than tual- 
ent, yes, even more than talent and 
hard work to secure professional stand- 
ing and to [may I say] have the privi- 
lege of “working at the trade.” 

On the other hand, much might be 
done with the consumer—Mr. Pubic 
One of the big obstacles here is a solid 
reactionary attitude where the glamour 
of the profession acts to its own detvi- 
ment. The public has been well taught 
to spurn all but the very best, perhz ps 
a better word is all but the very top 
Quality is determined by build-up — 
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s¢nsational promotions of exotic char- 
a:ter, often neither appropriate nor 
aimirable. 

It is interesting to see how this works 
o it in the newly flourishing field of op- 
e’a. It could be possible that much of 
this problem, at least the employment 
aspects, could be relieved by the 
healthy, growing interest in opera. I 
would hope for opera based on the 
principles of organized baseball—not 
horse racing. Let us review the differ- 
ence for the sake of a clear understand- 
ing. In baseball, there are many teams— 
each one of which has a home town 
that supports it. It has become an es- 
sential aspect of local society. By the 
way, there is some satisfaction in noting 
that baseball is not without some theat- 
rical elements. There is a genuine effort 
on the part of the community to identi- 
fy the various players with the com- 
munity and then create a prideful at- 
mosphere of proprietorship. With the 
horses, this is not so. The horses are 
owned by the great stables, and shipped 
for performance from one track to an- 
other all over the country. The identi- 
fication of any particular star with any 
one community is rare and the social 
implications of the sport are confined 
to the actual performance and its con- 
sequences; there are no roots and, con- 
sequently, rarely a blossom. 

Until now, opera in this country is 
like the race tracks. Almost all of the 
important performing is done by sing- 
ers from the East or West coast stables. 
Even if local companies exist, they are 
oly operational centers [physical 
ecuipment, promotion staff and perhaps, 
the chorus]. This comes from sifting the 
ashes of the great art down from the 
pianacles of stardom. If the opera move- 
ment shows enough strength in the pro- 
vincial areas, it may well grow like a 
baseball club and become something 
trily identified with the community. I 
think I do not have to ask if this is a 
desirable state of affairs to promote. 
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There will always be a group of 
Brahmins who cannot bear to hear Mo- 
zart or Puccini in anything but the 
greatest tradition. They usually have 
the means to make the journey to the 
shrine of perfection, just as there are 
those who cannot miss the World Series 
Games. We must have the World Series 
of Opera, but we must also have the 
kind of music theatre that belongs to 
the people back home. 

Please do not misunderstand that 
this is a plea for mediocrity. It is a plea 
for an intimate type of [we might call 
it] folk-theatre based upon honest 
principles of dramaturgy with inventive 
and imaginative leadership rather than 
the glitter of spectacular theatricality. 
We would discover that imagination is 
the only indispensable ingredient of the 
theatre. What a thrilling prospect would 
open up for us and all musicians if we 
could succeed in bringing strength to 
this movement from the ground up. 

There is yet another phase of evalua- 
tion that I would like to discuss. It is 
no longer rare to hear responsible edu- 
cators speculate that a musical educa- 
tion might be a suitable background for 
many types of life work. Any teacher 
with a reasonably lengthy experience 
has observed how often, not finding an 
opportunity for employment in the pro- 
fession he has chosen, the musically 
trained student finds success, sometimes 
spectacular success in an unrelated line 
of work. I certainly do not want to apply 
a layman’s speculation to this proposi- 
tion, but here is an explored area where 
singing as a performing art may well 





have an immensely important role to 
play in the development of the highest 
accomplishments of the individual. We 
all know how music students excel in 
occupations calling for manual dexteri- 
ty, and how accomplished singers often 
turn into successful salesmen, but how 
far can we, for example, follow the ef- 
fect of “performance practice” as a 
kind of preventive musical therapy? In- 
quiry into these channels can open a 
new and broad vista for the teacher 
who understands what he is doing. 

There is one more thing that cries for 
restatement. We have pretty well run 
the gamut of mechanical techniques, 
from the laryngoscope to radio isotopes. 
X-rays and harmonic analysers and 
such aids have vastly increased our 
knowledge of the apparatus and act of 
singing. We will always be grateful to 
modern scientific research method and 
tenacity for the many things we have 
learned and continue to learn. But the 
one thing that the teachers can never 
do without is his “ear for the golden 
tone.” The Italians knew this long be- 
fore the laryngoscope and I am sure that 
the teacher today employing this, as the 
priceless ingredient of his teaching for- 
mula, will succeed where others fail. 
Beyond this, he needs only hold faith- 
ful to the teacherly virtues of uncom- 
promising integrity and constant care 
for the needs of his pupil. Always seek- 
ing to improve his knowledge of what 
the pupils’ needs are, and how to care 
for them, he will inevitably attain the 
true “development through perfor- 
mance.” tt 


ANNOUNCE THE 1960 SUMMER WORKSHOPS 


IX WORKSHOPS are planned for the summer of 1960; at least one of these will 
be easily reached by any NATS member during the months of July and 
August. At present, we are at liberty to announce the location of workshops 


at four of the locations: 


[1] Newcomb College—Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. Chair- 
man: G. Frederick Holler, Dauphin Way Methodist Church, Dauphin 
and Catherine Streets, Mobile, Alabama; 

[2] State Teachers College, West Chester, Pennsylvania. Chairman, Dail W. 
Cox, Box 371, Feasterville, Pennsylvania; 


[3] University of Montana, Missoula. Chairman: John Lester, University 


of Montana; 


[4] Iowa State University, Ames. Chairman, Richard Koupel, Iowa State 


University. 


Arrangements are being completed for the presentation of workshop offer- 
ings in the states of North Carolina and California. The exact locations and 
dates of all workshops will be announced in the brochure to be mailed in 
April and in the May 15th issue of THe Buttetin. For further information, 
write to George Cox, National Workshop Chairman, Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wisconsin, or to any of the chairmen listed above. Thank you!tt 
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The PHARYNGO-BUCCAL CAVITY and its 








PHONATORY PHYSIOLOGY 


Rac Aussou 


This article first appeared in the September 1958 issue of 
La Nature. We are grateful to M. Paul Ostoya, Editor in Chief, 
La Nature, published by Dunod, 92, rue Bonaparte, Paris 6, 
France, who graciously sent us his original illustrations from 
which our cuts were made. 

For the benefit of new members and new readers, Dr. Raoul 
Husson, is a Lecturer on Phonation in the Faculty of Sciences 
at the University of Paris. Interested readers are referred to 
the December 1956, February 1957, May 1957, and October 1957 
issues of THE BULLETIN for previous articles by Husson, and 
the implications of his research. 

Dr. Husson has granted his permission for translation and 
publication of the current article. It was translated from the 
French by Dr. Evelyn Robe, formerly of the Northwestern 
University faculty, but now residing in Germany. She has since 
become the wife of Dr. Hans Finkbeiner, Buchenpfad 7, Wolfs- 
burg, Germany. 

Prior to the publication of this study, La Nature published 
four Husson studies that concerned themselves with the forma- 
tion of tone by the laryngeal sphincter before its propagation 
in the direction of the pharyngo-buccal cavity and its exterior- 
ization. 


Ww Ww Ww 


MONG NUMEROUS problems posed by phonatory phys- 
iology, the study of the role played by the pharyngo- 
buccal cavity is at the same time multiform and complex. 
Its simplest aspect, which might be called the most common, 
is that of the fabrication of vowels. For many years, and in 
fact, up to the present time, this problem of the pharyngo- 
buccal genesis of vowels was the sole viewpoint from which 
the physiology of the pharyngo-buccal cavity was consid- 
ered. It was also called “study of the physical phenomena 
of phonation.” From this study was born an immense 
“phonetic” literature, most often of only mediocre interest, 
interspersed [nevertheless] with serious work by good 
acousticians; such as, Stumpf, Panconcelli-Calzia, Tarnoczy, 
Potter and Steinberg, Hala, Dunn, Schoot, Ochiai and Fuku- 
mara, Gemelli and some others. 

However, as we have just said, the study of the genesis 
of vowels is only a part, and the most banal, of the phonatory 
physiology of the pharyngo-buccal cavity. The latter in- 
cludes a great number of other problems, new and entirely 
different, about which we shall say a few words in the pres- 
ent article. Their interest, moreover, is so great that, in the 
face of them, the study of vowel quality passes to second 
place. First of all, we shall see the role of the cavity’s trans- 
mission of acoustic energy, which is, doubtless the most 
important. And it is here, where the most recent acoustic 
developments are taking place. Then, we shall return for a 
moment to the old problem of vocal quality which appears 
as a subsidiary of the preceding. Three chapters will follow 
in which the ultra-modern aspects of phonatory pharyngo- 
buccal physiology will be approached: activation of the 
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laryngeal tonus, the regulation of the glottal closures ly 
impedance, and the constitution of a vocal body scheme. 

Still to be examined are the multiple incidences created 
by the lowering of the soft palate in the emission of nasai- 
ized vowels, in order to have a better if not complete view 
of the phonatory physiology of the sub-glottal cavities. 

The Role of the Pharyngo-buccal Cavity in the Trans- 
mission of Acoustic Energy issued by the Larynx— 
NEITHER HELMHOLTZ NOR HERMANN. The acoustic role du’- 
ing phonation played by the pharyngo-buccal cavity has 
not been the object of any experimental study up to the 
present time. It has been the object only of two explanatory 
theories, both formulated about a century ago. One eman- 
ated from Helmholtz [1857], and the other was advanced 
11 years later by Hermann [1868]. 

That of Helmholtz, known as the “Resonance Theory,” 
says the following: the larynx produces a complex periodic 
basic tone [mixture]; in this mixture, the pharyngo-buccal 
cavity selects the harmonics which are the closest to its 
own sounds, to reinforce them, and it more or less extin- 
guishes all the others. Figure la represents the well-known 
spherical resonator from which Helmholtz drew his theory. 
Figure 1b represents the double resonator studied a little 


Figure 1: Types oF REsona- 
rors, HIsTorRIcALLy Com- 
PARED TO THE PHARYNGO- 


BUCCAL RESONATOR. [a] 
Spherical resonator named 
for Helmholtz; the narrow 


portion A is placed in the 
external auditory conduit, 
the enlarged neck O gathers 
the sound waves. [b] double 
asymmetric spherical resona- 
tor studied by Lord Ray- 
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leigh. [c] Crandall’s cylin- 
drical diaphragmed resona- 
tor; the total volume of the 
cylinder is invariable; the 
only variables—the position 
of the diaphragm D, which 
may slide in the cylinder, 
the diameter of the orifice 
O of the diaphragm and the 
diameter of the exterior ori- 
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later by Lord Rayleigh, where the two spheres are sup- 
posed to represent the pharynx and the mouth. Figure Ic 
represents the double cylindrical resonator studied by Cran- 
dall, divided by an incomplete wall. The cylinder represents 
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.e supposedly invariable pharyngo-buccal volume, in which 
e tongue becomes a mobile interior sphincter whose dis- 
»'acements do not modify the total volume. 
Hermann’s theory is of a different nature. According to 
is author, the larynx produces periodic puffs of energy 
jected into the sub-glottal cavities, these puffs actuate 
e air masses enclosed there and the latter then vibrate 
eely at their own frequencies and their own damping. The 
r of the cavities is thus actuated in tempo with the sound 
the larynx, and this theory is sometimes called, for this 
‘ason: theory of “actuation in tempo” [Figure 2]. The re- 
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/URE 2: TeMPORAL CouRSE OF AN OSCILLATION IN AN “‘ACTUATION IN TEMPO.” 
1e oscillator received energy at the beginning of each period T; it is then 
uated. During each period T, it oscillates freely, but with a sufficient 
mping action, with its own period O. The functioning of the system supposes 
that the oscillator’s own period O is small enough next to the period T of the 
actuating mechanism. On the abscissas; the time {¢; on the ordinates; the 
amplitude 4 of the oscillation. 


sult is that each cavity produces a sound which really exists 
ai its own pitch and which is called a formant. For this 
reason, the theory is also known as “the formant theory.” In 
1831, it Was anticipated by Willis. 

For a century, the theoreticians of the voice limited 
themselves to endless discussions of the respective merits 
of the two theories, rallying first to one, then to the other. 
The ink expended in this discussion would have been enough 
to float a battleship. An original note was contributed by 
the physicist Trendelenburg in 1927, who was of the opin- 
ion that the two theories actually only represented two dif- 
ferent aspects of the same phenomenon. In 1956, a not less 
original, but more intelligent idea [as we shall see later] 
was formulated by Hala [of Prague]. He believed that 
resonance and actuation in tempo are to be found in the 
sub-glottic cavities at the same time. 

In fact, each of these two theories results only from an 
extremely rough analysis of reality and thus each is inade- 
quate. 

Examined more closely, reality shows that the pharyngo- 
buccal passageway above the larynx is an exterior cavity, 
the strict physical sense of the term. This cavity is actuated 
ai its laryngeal end by a mixture of pressures produced by 
ite larynx in the course of its phonatory function; at its 
labial end, it opens on to an impedance constituted by the 
olltside air. Consequently, in the interior of the cavity, an 
er semble of acoustic phenomena occur which have been 
known and studied under the name of acoustical propaga- 
tion within the cavities. These phenomena, little known be- 
fore 1930, have been studied since then because of their 
aplication to the loud speakers of radio transmission. The 
most complete study of this subject is credited to the French 
pliysicist, Yves Rocard, professor in the Faculty of Sciences 
[Paris] and director of the Physics Laboratory [Ecole nor- 
male supérieure], who discussed these phenomena in two 
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fundamental works: Propagation and Absorption of Sound 
[Actual. Scient. et Industr. No. 222, Hermann, Paris, 1935] 
and General Dynamics of Vibration [2nd Edition, Masson, 
Paris, 1949, pp. 363-405]. 

Before going on, it seems appropriate to review briefly 
some of the new and fundamental phenomena demonstrated 
by Yves Rocard. 

THE THEORY OF ACOUSTICAL PROPAGATION WITHIN THE 
CAVITIES AS ADVANCED BY YvEs Rocarp. Yves Rocard postu- 
lates a cavity with any given configuration, which, at wave 
lengths large enough compared with its transverse dimen- 
sions, may always be supposed to be straightened [Figure 
3b]. In considering a segment of air, ABCD, which, in vi- 
brating becomes A’B’C’D’, he forms the general propaga- 
tion equation, writing for this segment the equations termed 
“hydrodynamic” and “continuity.” This general, very com- 
plex equation, is applied by him to various types of cavi- 
ties with a view to expressing the properties more easily 
[cylindrical cavity, conical, exponential, etc.]. The waves are 
supposed to be of finite amplitudes, which is most generally 
the case; when they are of infinitely small amplitudes, seri- 
ous and significant simplifications appear. 

The analytical study is simplified to the maximum on the 
exponential cavity in which the section grows in geometric 
proportion when the absicissa grows in arithmetic proportion 





Figure 3: Types or Cavities. [a] Cavity of any form whatever (theoretically). 

[b] The same, straightened. [c] Exponential cavity, with rapid opening. The 

surfaces of section cross in geometric progression when the abscissas cross in 
arithmetic pregression. 














[Figure 3c]. We will review the principal properties demon- 
strated, limiting ourselves to those which actually belong to 
the very general categories of cavities. 

THE Notion or Cut-orr FREQUENCY. When one studies 
the manner in which the cavity acts confronted with simple 
sounds of different frequencies which are offered to its in- 
put opening, an exceptionally important phenomena ap- 
pears: for sounds of low enough frequency, below a certain 
limit C, the air of the cavity vibrates “en bloc,” without 
appreciable phase difference between the exit and the en- 
trance of the cavity. In other words, no propagation arises 
in the interior of the cavity. For sounds of high enough 
frequencies, above the same limit C, propagation is, to the 
contrary, primed in the interior of the cavity. The frequency 
limit C has been given the name cut-off frequency of the 
cavity [in German: Beschneidungsfrequenz]. 

The existence of this cut-off frequency involves very re- 
markable circumstances: 

[1] Below the cut-off frequency, the cavity poorly ex- 
teriorizes the sound energy issuing from the actuating mech- 
anism found at the entrance. The exterior air, at the exit, 
is set into vibration only by the oscillations of the segment 
of terminal air of the cavity. Above the cut-off frequency, 
the propagation originating in the interior of the cavity is 
transmitted directly to the exterior air, and, in the cavity, 
the acoustic energy is transmitted integrally from one sec- 
tion to the following. 

[2] Below the cut-off frequency, the cavity may be the 
site of resonance phenomena of the Helmholtz type, that is, 
in which the cavity dimensions are below the wave length 
of the sound of strongest resonance. For the frequencies 
above the cut-off frequency, the resonance conditions are 
extremely different, and when a resonance appears, it cor- 
responds to the formation of a system of nodes and anti- 
nodes in which this or that part of the cavity enlarges, 
thereby necessitating that the resonance sound present a 
smaller wave length than the largest dimension of the cavity. 

[3] At great intensities, the amplitudes would no longer 
be considered infinitely small, and the propagation equation 
would lose its linear character. In these conditions, fre- 
quency distortions appear. This signifies that the cavity, 
actuated at its opening by a sinusoidal sound, restores a 
harmonic mixture at the exit, in which of course the inten- 
sities of the harmonics 2, 3, 4, etc. created are constituted 
at the expense of the intensity of the attack fundamental. 
This frequency distortion, when it exists, is much more 
important above the cut-off frequency than below. 

[4] The impedance reflected by the cavity on the actuat- 
ing mechanism is much stronger above the cut-off fre- 
quency than below. In this last case, it is said that the cavity 
badly loads its actuating mechanism, which limits the acous- 
tic power susceptible of being supplied by it. 

APPLICATION OF THE Cavity THEORY OF YvES RocarpD 
TO THE PHARYNGO-BUCCAL Cavity IN PHoNnaTIoN. Theoreti- 
cal and experimental research concerning application of the 
cavity theory of Yves Rocard to the pharyngo-buccal phe- 
nomena, was started by us in the Physiology Laboratory of 
the Sorbonne in September 1956. The first results obtained, 
already highly significant, became the object of two Notes 
in the Comptes Rendus de l’Académie des Sciences of Par- 
is [Feb. 25, 1957, p. 1261; May 13, 1957, p. 2551]. We shall 
limit ourselves to noting the essentials. 

The principal phenomenon shown is that the pharyngo- 
buccal cavity also presents a cut-off frequency; this pheno- 
menon is due, to a great degree, to the shortness of the cavi- 
ty, whose length from the larynx to the lips varies between 
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15 and 20 cm. [approx. 5 29/32 in. to 7 7/8 in.], although 
attaining 25 cm. [9 27/32 in.] when the larynx is lowered 
greatly in theatrical singing. Without dwelling on its exper- 
imental determination here, let us say that it is situated 
between 2300 and 2500 c/s, with small variations accord - 
ing to the subjects, and for a given subject, with th: 
vowels [that is, with the pharyngo-buccal configurations). 

As the laryngeal mixture of whatever vowel emitted 01 
any fundamental whatsoever contains harmonics up t) 
3500, 4500, and even 5500 c/s [limited to harmonics stil 
having an intensity above a twentieth of the fundamental , 
it is seen that this mixture contains frequencies higher tha. 
the cut-off frequency, in all cases [except for sounds emit - 
ted pianissimo]. This circumstance brings about, in the 
functioning of the pharyngo-buccal cavity, formidable com- 
plications, the principal consequences of which are the fol- 
lowing: 

[1] The part of the laryngeal mixture below the cut-o'f 
frequency exteriorizes poorly; that above the cut-off fre- 
quency exteriorizes much better. The cavity favors the 
higher frequencies. 

[2] The cavity imposes severe amplitude distortions 01 
the part of the mixture below the cut-off frequency, dis- 
tortions which depend on its instantaneous configurations. 
Practically, it acts no longer on the harmonics or higher 
partials. 

[3] The impedance brought about on the larynx by the 
cavity at each instant depends especially on the harmonic 
levels above the cut-off frequency contained in the laryn- 
geal mixture. The part of the laryngeal mixture below this 
frequency brings about only a weak impedance on the 
larynx, apart from the resonances located as the case may 
be. 

[4] The strong intensities will bring about frequency dis- 
tortions which will favor the intensities above the frequency 
cut-off at the expense of the others. 

[5] At each instant, the cavity is the site of multiple 
acoustical regimes, differing and superimposed, determined 
by each harmonic of the laryngeal mixture and whose na- 
ture varies with the absolute pitch of the considered har- 
monic. 

[6] The cavity functions every instant with an increased 
internal energy, which modifies the particular sound be- 
longing to each cavity as expressed in the elementary 
theory of the Helmholtz resonator. [See, for example, 
General Dynamics of Vibration, by Yves Rocard, 2nd Ed., 
p. 26-30. ] 

VocaL QUALITY AND ExtTRA-vocaL Quatity. The preced- 
ing facts involve a large number of different consequences 
among which we shall mention the following: each vowel re- 
sults from the superimposing of two qualities, one vocul, 
which characterizess the vowel emitted, and the other, e- 
tra-vocal, which, for the same vowel given by different 
subjects will add differential acoustical elements of indi- 
vidual character. 

The vocal quality results from the action of the cavi‘y 
on the laryngeal mixture. As this action is sensitive on:y 
for the harmonics below the cut-off frequency, the vocal 
quality will therefore be the consequence of amplitude di:- 
tortions imposed by the cavity on the harmonics, rough'y 
speaking, below 2500 cycles. These distortions are manifest- 
ed by the appearance of two peaks in the output spectrum 
[rarely three, and more rarely four]. We shall return ‘o 
this point later. 

As to the extra-vocal quality, this is formed by the r- 
mainder of the output spectrum, excluding the vocal peas 
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below the cut-off frequency. In this extra-vocal quality, the 
most important role will be played by the peaks above the 
cut-off frequency which belongs to the vowel [whatever it 
1iay be], its brilliance or “edge” [Figure 4a]. 

In each vowel emitted by a given subject, it is easy to 
isolate the extra-vocal quality; it is sufficient, with the aid 
cf an amplifier which has a frequency differential with 
:dapted filters, to cut the frequency bands corresponding to 
tne “vocal peaks” [Figure 4b]. The sound which subsists 
resents the following acoustical characteristics: [1] it no 
longer possesses vocal quality; [2] it receives the totality 
cf the sound of the initial vowel; [3] it no longer varies 
\vhen the initial vowel is varied; [4] it is practically immut- 
eble for a given subject, but presents considerable differ- 
ences from one subject to the other; [5] in fact, it may be 
said that it characterizes quite well the glottic mixture of 
cach subject. For this reason, we have given it the name 
cf “individual fundamental extra-vocalic quality.” 

Return to the Strict Vocal Role of the Pharyngo-buccal 
Cavity. Let us return for a moment to the strict vocal role 
of the pharyngo-buccal cavity, already approached in our 
July 1957 article in La Nature, but here, from a very differ- 
ent point of view. 

FUNDAMENTAL CONFIGURATIONS OF THE Cavity. We have 
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FicuRE 4: DISTINCTION, IN THE INTERIOR OF THE QUALITY OF EACH VOWEL OF 
ThE “*VOCAL”” QUALITY AND OF THE “EXxTRA-VOCALIC’ QUALITY. On the two 
griphs are represented the frequency abscissas (in kilocycles per second) and 
o. the amplitude ordinates (in arbitrary units). The striped zone C is the 
cut zone.”” The line formed of separate strokes theoretically represents the 
curve-envelope of amplitudes of harmonics in the initial laryngeal mixture, 
(avity supposedly removed. In a, the cavity is in place; it acts on the harmonics 
htlow the cutoff frequency c; it does not act (or almost not) on the higher 
hermonics; the harmonics included in the two zones FI and F2 (called 
formants) are amplified; they give, alone, the vocal quality, furnished by the 
shadowed parts of the two peaks, (here open E£). In b, the two peaks F/ and 
Fo are reduced; the shadowed part which remains representts the “‘extra- 
vocalic quality;’’ through relation to the initial laryngeal quality, it can be 
seen that the lows are very extended, while the highs are intact. 
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just seen that the cavity exercised only a distortive action 
on the part of the laryngeal mixture below the cut-off fre- 
quency. But this action, of course, varies with the configur- 
ation of the moment of the cavity. The instantaneous con- 
figurations possible are evidently infinite in number. But 
it has been known for 200 years [Hellwag, 1781] that they 
occur, practically, only at 10 fundamental vocal colorations. 
These configurations are therefore themselves reducible to 
fundamental types. These types are three in number, follow- 
ing the position from the back of the tongue, next to the 
region of the pillars, which delimits the separation between 
the pharynx Ph and the mouth B [Figure 5]. 

First type. The back of the tongue forms a sphincter with 
the region of the pillars; there are only two cavities. The 
vowels emitted: O [open]; o [closed]; ou; their differentia- 
tion comes especially from the buccolabial opening. 

Second type. The back of the tongue lowers, and a 
sphincter divides the pharynx in two; there are three cav- 
ities: Ph. I, Ph. S, B. Vowel emitted: A [clear]. 

Third type. The dome of the tongue advances in the 
mouth and a palatal sphrincter divides the mouth in two; 
there are three cavities: Ph., B.P. and B.A. Vowels emit- 
ted: EU [open], EU [closed] and u, if the dome of the 








Figure 5: FUNDAMENTAL PHARYNGO-BUCCAL VoCALIC CONFIGURATIONS. To the 
left, pharyngo-buccal profiles (slightly schematic). To the right, the same 
profiles slightly straightened. L, larynx; Ph, pharyngeal cavity; Ph. J., lower 
pharyngeal cavity; Ph. S., superior (upper) pharynx; P., region of the pillars; 
B., buccal cavity; B.P., posterior (back) buccal cavity; B.A., anterior (front) 
buccal cavity. The shadowed region represents the third cavity, when it exists, 
site of formation of the third vocalic formant (always below the cut-off 
frequency). [a] two cavity configuration (dark A vowel, open O, closed o, and 
or, differentiated especially by the buccal-labial orifice). [b] three cavity con- 
figuration, pharynx cut in two (clear A vowel). [c] three cavity configuration, 
mouth cut in two (open E vowel, e closed on i, with tongue far forward; open 
EU, closed eu and u, with tongue quite withdrawn, in each group, the differ- 
ences are produced especially by the bucco-labial orifice). 














tongue is drawn back enough in the mouth; E [open], é 
[closed], and i, if the tongue is moved forward towards the 
lips. In each series, the bucco-labial opening differentiates 
each of the sounds. 

Each of ten fundamental vocal spectra will therefore al- 
ways contain at least two peaks corresponding to the 
pharynx and to the mouth [rarely confused, except occa- 
sionally, by dark A]. A third peak will occasionally appear 
correspondingly, whether in the cavity Ph.S. [on clear A 
only] or in the posterior buccal cavity [in general]. This 
third peak may be a little lower or a little higher than the 
second vocal formant according to the case. [In very rare 
cases, the tongue will divide the pharynx and the mouth in 
two at the same time, which results in the appearance of 
four peaks. ] 

In 1948, Pierre Delattre rediscovered the ten fundamental 
vocal qualities through analysis of vowels emitted in the 
French language [Figure 6]. The figure which he gives 
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Figure 6: Vocat TRIANGLE OF FRENCH Vowets BY Devatrrre [1948]. The 
ordinate carries the frequencies of the lowest formant, called the first formant 
(not necessarily produced by the pharynx). On the abscissa, the frequency of 
the highest formant, called the second formant (not necessarily produced by 
the buccal cavity). The triangular figure is a particular case of the famous 
vocal triangle of Hellwag (1781). Observations: [1] the upper 4 is a clear 4, 
still termed ‘‘flat;’’ the rounded A approaches O, and we, with Strumpf (1926) 
have designated it by 4°; [2] it is a question here of spoken vowels, analyzed 
by Visible Speech; it follows that all the formants found are much higher 
than those relative to the corresponding sung vowels. 
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for this is evidently only a particular case from the vowel 
triangle of Hellwag [1781], but it presents the interesting 
appearance of each vocal quality, the frequencies of two 
principal peaks. The idea was a happy one. Nevertheless, 
Stumpf, in his fundamental work on vowels [1926], had al- 
ready made analogous observations. 

It is scarcely worthwhile to observe that the key to all 
these questions resides in the relative volumes of the zones 
of enlargement of the cavity, taking into account, of course, 
the reciprocal coupling of these volumes and of the interval 
energies which may be localized there during phonation. 

THE Case OF SPOKEN VowELS. Everything that has just 
been said relates strictly to the vowels during the emission 
of which the configuration of the cavity has remained in- 
variable, excluding initial or terminal periods. This is the 
case of the sung or, at least, held vowels. 

The case of the spoken vowels is totally different. A spok- 
en vowel lasts from only 10 to 20 periods and sometimes less 
when the elocution output is very rapid [it may vary from 
50 to 600 words per minute]. It follows that in the course 
of the emission of any spoken vowel, the pharyngo-buccal 
cavity presents a constantly variable configuration. This con- 
figuration passes from a contracted phase [initial consonant 
or state of rest] to a dilated phase, immediately followed by 
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a new contracted phase [terminal consonant or state 0! 
rest]. 

The acoustical properties of the cavity are modified there- 
fore in continuous fashion during the emission of the vowel 
This particularity, source of considerable difficulties on 
which we shall not dwell here, notably has as a consequenc: 
that a spoken vowel, whatever the circumstances of its emis- 
sion, is never a well-defined acoustic phenomenon. It show; 
in particular, that the “formants” or vocal “peaks” demon- 
strated through its analysis are always sharper than those 
which result from the analysis of the corresponding sun 
vowel emitted by the same subject; moreover, they appea- 
more and more sharp according to whether it is appliec 
to sentences emitted with a more rapid output from singing 
to speech, for a given vowel, the difference may reach 900\) 
c/s: [example: the buccal formant of i may pass fron 
1800 c/s in singing to 2700 c/s for the spoken voice]. Thes:: 
differences appear clearly when one goes over the result; 
collected by B. Hala in his recent work on vowels [1956]. 

Role of Activation of Laryngeal Tonus. Acoustic pres- 
sures [and various turbulent phenomena] developed with- 
in the pharyngo-buccal cavity stimulate the free nerve end- 
ings within the mucosa and through a reflex arc at the reti- 
culo-bulbar level, contribute to the raising of the tonus of 
closure of the glottic sphincter. Numerous experiments 
have demonstrated this fact and were discussed in sufficient 
detail in our last article [March 1958, p. 90], so that it is 
not necessary to go into further detail. 

This fact of reflex activation intervenes to explain, at 
least partially, the disagreeable modalities of singing in the 
open air, often pointed out and always dreaded by singers. 























Ax B 
Figure 7: EXPERIMENT WITH THE SuIpING Curtatn. A singing studio contains a 
small platform S and, on the opposite wall, a large sliding curtain R, which 
can be made to cover entirely a large bay window B. The singer piaces hit 
self at 4, facing the window. The emission of a vowel held “‘forte,”’ at first 


“euphoric” when the curtain is drawn apart, becomes progressively more dis- 
agreeable as the curtain covers the bay window. 


A simple experiment demonstrates this easily [Figure 7}. 
In a singing studio [10 x 10 x 6 m—this is approximately 
32 13/16 x 32 13/16 x 10 11/16 ft., for example], a small 
stage is opposite a wall on which a large curtain R may 
be drawn, covering a glassed opening. When the curtain is 
pulled entirely back, and unmasks the window supposed!y 
closed, the elevated reverberation of the room [equal to 
2.5, for example] conditions an euphoric phonation. The ex- 
periment then consists of doing this: the subject, placed 
on stage S, emits a vowel held “forte” in the direction of 
the window, and during this emission, an assistant rapidly 
pulls the curtain R in front of the bay window. As the 
curtain is pulled, the reverberation is lowered, and the sing- 
er progressively feels his phonatory euphoria give place ‘o 
a disagreeable sensation of “cotton in the mouth” while 
the voice whitens. The analysis of the phenomenon shov’s 
that the evolution of internal buccal sensitivities and the 
quality of the voice originate from a progressive drop in 
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intrabuccal pressure, consecutive to the diminution of re- 
verberation, which pressure drop diminishes the intercep- 
tive palatal stimulation and the reflex action of the laryn- 
seal tonus which results from it [for more details about 
taese curious phenomena, the reader may refer to our 
study which appeared in the Annals of Telecommunica- 
tion, Vol. VII, No. 2, February 1952, reproduced in Ca- 
liers d’Acoustique, Tome IV, 1952]. 

Role in the Regulation of Glottic Closures and in the 
Adaptation of Respiratory Acts. As Yves Rocard writes, 
tne actuating mechanism of a cavity takes upon itself all 
tne impedances opposed by this last to the propagation in 
(avities. The larynx is no exception. 

In his excellent Acoustique dans les Batiments [Eyrolles, 
aris, 1955, pp. 78-79], L. Conturie shows that any imped- 
ence brought to the larynx provokes there, with constant 
cutput, an increase in intraglottic pressure. This increase 
involves various laryngeal facts, which modify glottic ad- 
justments considerably, the vibratory conduct of the vocal 
cords and, in a word, the function of the actuating mechan- 
ism. It has been noted, for example, that with increasing 
inpedance there occurs: [a] a lengthening of the duration 
cf opening of the glottis during each period [Rolf Timcke, 
1955]; a thickening of the vocal cords [R. Husson and A. 
Dijan, 1952]; [c] an increase of the glottic output. As a 
consequence of these effects, the initial glottic mixture 
tends to impoverish in harmonics above the cut-off fre- 
quency to the advantage of the other partials. — 

A sensitive repercussion on the actions of pulmonary ven- 
tilation connected with phonation also appears almost al- 
ways. The increase of the glottic output involves an adapta- 
tion reaction of the respiratory mechanisms: deeper inspira- 
tion and increase of muscular expirations, while the sub- 
glottic pressure is often raised. These facts were noted for- 
merly without being given an explanation at the time, by R. 
Schilling and by Rabotnov, who had empirically related 
the modalities of respiration to the types of “open” or 
“closed” vowels, these last bringing to the larynx an imped- 
ance notably more elevated than the first. 

Thus, then, the configuration of the cavity regulates the 
impedance brought to the larynx at each instant and thus 
governs the adaptations of the glottic attack mechanism. On 
this last point, which is so important, let us indicate again a 
recent work, of great interest, of Mme. Jelena Krmpotic, 
the eminent anatomist of Zagreb already known to the read- 
ers of LaNature [see January 1957 issue, p. 5, second col- 
umn]. In the play of articulate language, when the salvos 
of motor influx issuing from the bulbar nuclei begin to flow 
out on the laryngo-pharyngo-buccal muscular effectors 
which enter the vocal cords, they always reach them last 
[Figure 8] after the cavity has received a certain phonatory 
configuration appropriation. This phenomenon makes one 
think invinceably of a role of protection evidently played by 
the impedance brought upon the vocal cords. 

Role in the Constitution of a Vocal Body Schema and in 
the Self-conduct of Emission. We saw, in our preceding 
article [March 1958, p. 90] that the internal buccal sensi- 
tivities evoked during phonation did not stop at the bulbar 
reflective level which we have just recalled but pursued 
their destinies up to the cortex. There they become associat- 
ed with consciousness and are integrated in the midst of 
complex mechanisms of proprioceptive memory and multiple 
associations which lead to the constitution of a vocal body 
schema [La Nature, March 1958, p. 90, Fig. 2 and Fig. 5]. 

On this vocal body schema in the midst of which the 
pharyngo-buccal efferents are predominant parts, the sing- 
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er is aware of his emission at each instant. If he judges the 
pitch of his voice, and partially his vocal quality as well, 
through an auditory exteroceptive route, it is through an 
intero- and proprioceptive route, that is, on the perception 
of his vocal body schema, that he judges the intensity of his 
emission as well as his extra-vocalic quality. Moreover, the 
experiment shows, that he is also aware by this last pro- 
prioceptive process of the quality of his emission, a particu- 
lar notion related to the affective tonus of the totality of 
laryngo-pharyngo-buccal muscular actions [especially 
laryngeal]. 

It is in particular by this affective tonus, well-known to 
psychologists, that the singer is aware that he is “in voice” 
or that he is “not in voice,” judgments too often interpret- 
ed by the uninformed laryngologist as a sign of “psycho- 
pathism” with which the majority of lyric artists would be 
affected. 

On the basis of this vocal body schema, a valuable con- 
cept introduced in 1955 by Professor A. Soulairac, a complex 
totality of regulations is established little by little which 
bear at the same time on the accommodation of the attack 
mechanism [that is to say, the play of glottic adjustments] 
and upon the adaptation of the pharyngo-buccal cavity. 
Without over-insistence, let us indicate that these regula- 
tions are divided into two categories: some are reflexes, 
and probably at the bulbar level; others are semi-automatic 
adaptations, or even volitional and bring about the inter- 
vention of elevated encephalic levels sometimes cortical. In 
the exercise of theatrical singing, the subject is literally 
inundated with internal pharyngo-buccal sensitivities, pow- 
erfully felt and upon which is regulated at each instant a 
complex play of laryngo-pharyngo-buccal motor appropria- 
tions which consitute the instantaneous conditioning of the 
emission. 

The Intervention of the Acessory Nasal Cavity. In the 
emission of nasalized vowels, the soft palate in general 
lowers moderately and an accessory nasal cavity opens on 
the principal pharyngo-buccal cavity, placing itself parallel 
with this last. For a century, it was very firmly believed 
that the nasal cavity belonged to the pharyngo-buccal vocal 
spectrum of the nasal formants resulting from “nasal re- 
sonance.” We have done justice to these obligating phan- 
toms, only the results of imagination, in our article relat- 
ing to vowels [La Nature, July 1957, p. 254] and we shall 
not return to them. Thus, let us tackle the problem posed 
above. 

The acoustical energy which collects behind the soft pal- 


FiGURE 8: COMPARED RAPIDITY OF 
ACTION OF  LARYNGO-PHARYNGO- 
BUCCAL EFFECTORS, FROM THE 
WORK OF MME. JELENA Kroporic 
[1957]. The eminent professor of 
Anatomy of the Faculty of Med- 
icine of Zagreb, from 1955 to 
1957, measured in man the length 
and the diameter of all the motor 
axones which innervate the laryn- 
go-pharyngo-buccal muscles put 
into action during phonation, 
from the bulbar nucleus to con- 
jugating motor plaque. The re- 
lation of “length to diameter” 
which has the dimension of a 
distance time, is reported beside 
each muscular effector. It is seen 
that the vibratory activity of the 
vocal cords is always preceded by 
a preparatory act of the cavity, 
at least in general. 























ie 
Figure 9: PROFILE OF THE PHARYNGO-BUCCAL Cavity [lowered palate]. To the 
left: actual profile (a little schematized). To the right: the same profile, slightly 
straightened. The part of the profiles covered with broken curved lines repre- 
sents the secondary nasal cavity, which opens from the first when the palate 
lowers moderately. P.R.V., retro-velar passage; R.Ph., rhino-pharyngeal cavity; 


F.N., nasal fossae (divided in two). Compare with Figures 5a, 5b, and 5c. 


ate meets there, in this order [Figure 9]: [a] a retro-velar 
self-inductance; [b] a small rhino-pharyngeal cavity R. Ph., 
playing the role of capacity; [c] the very curved cavities of 
the nasal fossae, F.N., playing at the same time a role of 
self-inductance and that of capacity; [d] a nasal opening 
to the outside air, N.N., of small diameter, therefore, of 
strong impedance. The [delicate] discussion of the role 
played by such a succession leads one to recognize an ef- 
fect of high-band filter across from the terminal mixture 
of the principal cavity. Experience, moreover, immediately 
confirms this result, and shows that this filtering cuts off 
in general the pharyngo-buccal mixture of the 1200-2000 
c/s band with variations according to the vowels emitted 
and the nasal conformations of different subjects. 

Thus, the accessory nasal cavity is not at all a “resona- 
tor” which adds something, but essentially a filter which 
removes certain elements of the input mixture. It is fitting 
to recall here the excellent study of F. Canac on acoustic 
filters, published in 1926 [Journal of Physics and Radium, 
Series VI, t. VII, No. 6, p. 161-179, June 1926], still up to 
date, from which we extract the classical types of filters re- 
produced in Figure 10. 

The intervention of the accessory nasal cavity complicates 
the phonatory physiology of the principal cavity consider- 
ably, and it is fitting to give a few indications of the princi- 
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Figure 10: Types or Acoustic Firrers, Accorpinc To F. Carnac [1926]. 

[a] Low-pass filter, which weakens the high partials. [b] High-pass filter, 

which weakens the low partials. [c] Pass-band filter, which weakens partials 

above and below a certain band. [d] Muffle-band filter, which silences a given 

band, but passes partials above and below. The complex pharyngo-buccal- 
nasal cavity approaches this to a degree. 
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pal complications which appear, which might be acoustic, 
aerodynamic, neurological nature. 

Acoustics Comp.icaTions: In the above named cutting 
off of a certain frequency band imposed on the mixture: 
which crosses the principal cavity, the lowering of the pal- 
ate diminishes the flux of acoustical energy which travels 
in the buccal cavity, and consequently diminishes the in- 
tensity of the buccal formants. Moreover, the vibratory en- 
ergy which collects behind the soft palate is nearly totally 
absorbed in the region above the velum. This results in an 
always considerable diminution of the intensity of the vowel 
and of its range [previously observed by Abbé Rousselot]. 

Finally, the impedance brought upon the larynx by th» 
nasal cavity is enormous and is added to that brought abou 
by the buccal pharyngeal cavity. [The latter still increase; 
through the diminution of the lingua-velar isthmus]. It is 
then so raised that it may constitute, in certain cases, an 
obstacle to the normal functioning of the laryngeal inpu 
mechanism. 

AERODYNAMIC COMPLICATIONS. The flux of vibratory en- 
ergy which passes behind the palate is accompanied by an 
outflow of hydrodynamic character, weak in general. If 
the retro-velar passage is sufficiently narrowed, this out- 
flow may result in uncertain sounds, very weak, but very 
sharp, of consonantic character. Although the ear perceives 
them rarely, instruments for acoustic analysis capture them 
more easily [notably Visible Speech] and certain authors 
have considered them nasalizing formants [the subjects of 
avid research for a century ]. 

As for turbulences arising throughout the whole velo- 
nasal area, they constitute the most efficient mechanism for 
absorption of acoustic energy at the level of the sub-velor 
cavities; the latter restore no more than a lowest part. 

NEUROLOGICAL COMPLICATIONS: The neurological compli- 
cations which result from the measured lowering of the 
palate during phonation, are perhaps still more important 
than the preceding and all as unfavorable in their physio- 
logical repercussions. 

In the first place, the weakening of the intra-buccal pres- 
sure which results from it diminishes the interoceptive stim- 
ulation of the activating site on the palate, described in our 
last article [March 1958]. This results in a fall of glottic 
sphincter tonus which is translated by a weakening of the 
“edge” of the voice [whose quality shades off]. 

A second physiological fact, extremely serious this time, 
appears finally when the subject attempts to force his palate 
to lower while emitting “open” vowels on frequencies above 
that of the “covered sounds” [voce coperta, gedeckte Stim- 
me, pokriven glas, cobertura de la voz—covering of open 
sounds]. This frequency, let us recall is next to Mi, in the 
first register and of Mi, in the second register. When the 
subject tries to nasalize an open vowel above that critical 
frequency, experience shows that the emission becomes 
extremely painful and most often is no longer possible: 
the sound stops through cessation of the vibration of the 
vocal cords. We explain this phenomena as follows: the 
lowering of the palate requires the active inhibition of the 
motor bulbar nuclei of the palate elevators; the latter are 
in the midst of the ambiguous nucleus continguous with 
the motor nuclei of the crico-thyroid muscle [Figure 11], 
whose active contraction constitutes the essential mechanisin 
of the “covering of the sound;” the inhibition of the palatil 
elevators may therefore spread by bulbar diffusion to tke 
crico-thyroids and the “covering of the sounds” no longer 
takes place. In these conditions, the vocal cords no longer re- 
ceive any excitability supplement through tensive action 
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PicuReE 11: System [VerRY SCHEMATIC] OF THE LARYNGiAL RiPiRCUssION OF A 
| ORCED LOWERING OF THE SOFT PALATE ON THE FREQUENCIES ABOVE THE FRE- 
QUENCY OF THE “‘COVER OF THE SOUND” IN EACH REGISTER. Below: pharyngo- 
tuccal-nasal profile (see Fig. 5 and 9). Above and to the right: some bulbar 
motor nuclei at the level of the fourth ventricle. At N.A., the Nucleus 
Ambiguous, whose upper part contains the motor nuclei of the glosso- 
pharyngeus (1X) and whose lower part receives the motor nuclei of the 
muscles of the larynx. At a, toward the middle, motor nuclei of the palate 


elevators, a’; at 6, immediately below, motor nuclei of the crico-thyroid 

iryngeal muscles b’ and b’’, whose contraction stretches and extends the vocal 

cords AB. Above and to the left: the larynx L, schematic transverse view. 

C.A., arytenoid cartilage; CC, cricoid cartilage; C.7., Thyroid Cartilage. 
Reverberation explained in the text. 


and stop responding then to the recurrent stimulations of 
cross rhythms. 


Concluding Remarks. The phenomena analyzed above 
show how much, in phonation, pharyngo-buccal acoustic 
phenomena react powerfully on the attack mechanism, that 
is, on the neuro-muscular function of the laryngeal effector 
which conditions the initial acoustic mixture. This reaction 
which is made in part by the impedance brought about and in 
part by the efferents arising from the pharyngo-buccal 
internal sensitivities, is one of the greatest discoveries of 
phonatory research in the last six years. 


Its importance resides in the fact that it offers the key, 
or at least one of the principal keys, to the great problems 
posed by the study of vocal singing techniques and of ap- 
propriate teaching. If the traditional observation of singers 
reveals that a given vocal techniques is nothing more prac- 
tically, than a certain way of using the pharyngo-buccal cav- 
ity, it reveals also that in case of poor use, it is never the 
cavity which fatigues or alters, but always the larynx. This 
fact, surprising in itself, a priori, would not come about 
from the existence of strict ties between the mode of use 
of the cavity and the function of its attack mechanism, con- 
nections which the present article enumerates and defines. 
The present study, therefore, is situated at the point of 
juncture of phonatory physiology in the strict sense and the 
physiological analysis of vocal techniques, a normative pro- 
blem of an order of a more elevated difficulty. 


From a more general point of view, the present study 
shows how much, in phonatory physiology, phenomena for- 
merly termed “physical” are strictly interdependent with 
phenomena commonly regarded a “physiological.” But this 
observation, which would have been almost unwanted 50 
years ago, no longer astonishes the contemporary physiolog- 
ist. And was not Louis Lapiques telling us in 1933 on this 
same point: “All these phenomena are, in fact, of the same 
nature: we separate them sometimes only for greater ease 
in studying them.” ¢¢ 
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of Foreign Language Diction to Voice 
Students, which appeared in the May, 
1957 issue of THE BuLtettn, I confined 
my remarks primarily to the methods 
which one might employ and the pitfalls 
which one might avoid. In this article 
I shall treat the materials which facili- 
tate the teaching of foreign language 
diction. 

Up to the present time, no text has 
appeared which provides the teacher 
with an outline for a course in foreign 
language diction. Such being the case, I 
have had to improvise and to hope that 
success would be attained with the 
slender means at hand. 

The first basic problem in such a 
course is the teaching of the individual 


sounds. What is one to do? Follow the 
examples presented in the existing 
grammar texts? For our purposes, it is 
valueless to use as a basis for individual 
sound practice the “pen, aunt, table” se- 
quence so beloved by grammerians. I 
have solved this problem to my own 
satisfaction by preparing sound fre- 
quency lists culled from the songs con- 
tained in the following books: Anthol- 
ogy of Modern French Songs [G. 
Schirmer, Inc.], Twenty-four Italian 
Songs and Arias of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries [G. Schirmer, 
Inc.], and German Art Songs [Oliver 
Ditson Company]. These texts were 
selected by the Music Department of 
Central Michigan University to be used 
[Please turn to page 32.] 























AN OBLIGATION 


Teachers of singing, at least many of them, react 
to the demands on their time in much the same man- 
ner as the shop-keeper who, remembering the times 
when customers were not so numerous, has succumbed 
now to the spell-binding music of the ring of the cash 
register. There is always time to teach one more stu- 
dent, but at what cost! Finally, there is no time for re- 
freshment—no time for chapter meetings—no time for 
workshops—no time for national meetings—no time 
for reading—no time for thinking things through—no 
time for writing. 


Perhaps, the latter is the greatest cost of all since it 
accounts for the loss of unwritten articles and books 
—the neglected obligation of today’s successful teach- 
er to put back into the stream of knowledge more 
than he took out of it. If there is to be progress, there 
must be more giving than getting. 


Take time to organize your thinking about the art 
and preserve the findings of your years of teaching. 
Do it today! The tomorrow in which you have promised 
yourself to take care of your obligations seldom comes. 
THE BULLETIN would be happy to consider being your 
partner in preserving and sharing the fruits of your 
labors with others in our beloved profession. 


NON-MEMBER BULLETIN SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Everything that can be done by The Bulletin Staff to 
increase the number of subscriptions in this category 
is being done. The most valuable contacts, however, 
are those made by NATS members. Let me introduce 
one area to you where you can be extremely effective. 
Please turn to page 36. There you will find a listing 
of institutional subscribers to THE BuLLetin. If you 
discover that the school, college, university, or public 
library in your immediate vicinity is not on this list, 
you could put it there by making a personal call upon 
the proper person with a few back copies of THE BuL- 
LETIN. 


READING, WRITING AND..... 


The dangling paragraph heading could be inter- 
preted to mean several things, however, here, it reflects 
a fruitless search for the categorical word to describe 
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those members who seemingly are unable to respond 
to simple directions. As a consequence, dues have been 
received by the editor of THE BULLETIN when they 
should have been directed to Ropert Bow.us, Nation- 
al Treasurer, NATS, SANBorN HALL, On10 WESLEYAN 
UNIVERSITY, DELAWARE, OunI0. The dues notices have 
always carried specific instructions as to where the 
dues are to be sent, but a few of our members, who 
have spent more years than they care to remembe» 
immersed in French, German and Italian, have demon- 
strated a rusty comprehension of these instruction 
printed in English. 


ach issue of THE BULLETIN reminds members tha 
changes of address are to be sent to the National 
Secretary. Under no circumstances should they be 
sent to 535 S. Sheridan Rd., Waukegan, Illinois. A line 
of type appears in each issue advising individuals no 
to initiate correspondence with the Waukegan address. 
Address changes given or sent to anyone other than 
Haptey Crawrorp, National Secretary, 6101 War» 
Parkway, Kansas City 13, Missouri, are unofficia!. 
You take your chances with their being effective. 


Members who fail to receive an issue of THE BuL- 
LETIN are instructed to write to the Assistant-to-the 
Editor, ANNEMARIE GErTS, 4226 N. SAwyYeER AveE., CHI- 
caco 18, Ixurinors. It is expected that such a letter 
would be forthcoming within a reasonable time. There 
have been instances of individuals writing in after a 
year stating that a certain issue had not been received. 
In the majority of cases, a reasonable time would mean 
prior to the publication of the issue following the 
missed one. Another paragraph under the listing of 
The Bulletin Staff gives the information that non-mem- 
bers subscriptions can be secured by writing to the 
Circulation Manager, HELEN STEEN Huts, St. Croup 
State Couuece, St. CLoup, MINNESOTA. 


Unfortunately, there is only one way to gain access 
to this knowledge. Members have to take the wrapper 
off of each issue of THE BULLETIN as it arrives and 
place it in a conspicuous place where it will call at- 
tention to itself. The next step is to open the magazine 
to page 1, read the information given there, and then 
leaf through the issue. Try it for the next several 
issues. Before you know it, you will discover that 
reading THE BULLETIN regularly will not only keep 
you informed of the working machinery of NATS, but 
also will refresh you professionally. 


AMONG OUR ADVERTISERS 


You are overlooking valuable information concern- 
ing teaching aids and new repertoire if you fail to ex- 
amine the advertisements in this issue. If your schoo] 
or church choir needs new robes this coming season, 
now is the time to get in touch with E. R. Moore Com- 
pany. Those contemplating a summer in Europe will 
find that their trip will be more enjoyable if they take 
the tour under the able direction of fellow NATSer 
Herald Stark of the University of Iowa. 


THE BULLETIN 
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A Message 





from the President 


HIS IS My first message to you as your new presi- 

dent of NATS. I should like to thank every mem- 
ber, and particularly those attending the convention, for 
the trust and confidence expressed in conferring this dis- 
tinction and responsibility upon me. At the moment of 
accepting the office I sensed the honor, but later, in the 
Board of Director’s meeting, I became much more aware 
of the far-reaching responsibilities and obligations in- 
volved in the acceptance of the presidency. I assure you 
that I shall do all that I can to meet these responsibili- 
ties. Dale Gilliland, our immediate past-president, has 
worked faithfully and efficiently in carrying out the 
policies of the association, and I shall try to continue 
his good work, maintaining the same high standards of 
achievement. 

I am writing this article immediately after the con- 
vention, and filled as I am, with the excellence and 
values of our meeting in Cincinnati, my impulse is to 
say all that I can to inspire you to attend the next con- 
vention. Save your pennies, budget your time, head 
south and attend our convention in Dallas, Texas, the 
week after Christmas, 1960. 

Everyone who attended the convention felt its sig- 
nificance and was aware of its forward looking spirit. 
President Gilliland, Hubert Kockritz, and Dora Lyon 
and their committees had planned a program of inspir- 
ing and provocative speeches, panel discussions, fine 
music, mixed with a desirable amount of fun. It was a 
broad-based convention, delving comprehensively into 
the many facets, the many problems and interests of 
the voice teacher. Dallas will do the same! 

We all know that both organizations and individuals 
have a way of developing habits of thought, action, and 
procedure. These habits are necessary to facilitate effec- 
tive living. Sometimes, however, these habitual ways of 
doing things become hardened and routined, and under 
such circumstances it is almost impossible to have any 
new growth or new experiences. This is not true of our 
association. We are not bogged down by habitual pro- 
cedures—rather, we are alive and eager and ready to 
move forward. This was evidenced by the willingness of 
the members to accept and approve enthusiastically the 
new Fellowship Program as outlined in the May 1959 
Bulletin and interpreted on the floor of the convention. 
There are still problems to be solved, but the plan is not 
an ill-considered “stab in the dark”—it is a well pre- 
pared design for lifting the level of teaching in all its 
various phases. To me it is a practical project—a vision 
for the future. It is significant to have it adopted at the 
beginning of a decade—by 1970 I believe it will have 
proven itself. Much will be said about the Fellowship 
Program in Dallas! 

There were many speeches and discussions in our as- 
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sociation meetings. The speeches were learned, discrim- 
inating, thoughtful, and inspiring. It made one feel proud 
to belong to an organization that had within its member- 
ship men and women who could organize and articulate 
their ideas and convictions in a way that would com- 
pare favorably with the best in the learned associations. 
There will be good speakers and panels in Dallas! 

There was music—beautiful music and lots of it, var- 
ied in character—opera, chorus, solos, and contesting 
soloists. There will be music in Dallas! 

There are a few details that must be mentioned be- 
cause they are important and, if acted upon, will make 
our whole organization run more efficiently and smooth- 
ly. 

[1] Why not pay your annual dues NOW to Robert 
Bowlus, treasurer. Second notices are expensive! 

[2] Help Hadley Crawford, secretary, and Gertrude 
Tingley, registrar, keep their address lists correct. If you 
move, even into the next block, send them your new 
address. 

[3] When you propose a new member, see that you give 
complete information on the application blank. It will 
greatly facilitate the work of our governors, and also 
of Gertrude Ehrhart, our new vice-president in charge 
of membership. 

[4] If you do something outstanding on a national level, 
forget your modesty and let Louis Nicholas, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of publicity, know about it. You may be 
sure we will all be interested. 

[5] Joel Carter, the new coordinating vice-president, 
will be among other things, in charge of the Singer-of- 
the-Year auditions. Why not start now preparing some 
of your professional students for this contest? 

[6] Vital summer workshops are being planned under 
the direction of George Cox. Right now is the time to 
plan attending one. If you have ever gone once you will 
want to go again. 

[7] If you have an article or ideas that seem worthy of 
publication, get them into form for printing, and send 
them to our efficient editor of The Bulletin, Harvey 
Ringel. 

Finally, one more observation on the convention: it 
was a friendly one! I suppose one of the real reasons for 
attending conventions is that of meeting old friends and 
making new ones. I was greatly interested in the com- 
ments of three young and new members who were at- 
tending our convention for the first time. Each one 
reported that older members would look at their name 
plates, introduce themselves, ask about their work— 
their interests, and show a real concern in what they 
were doing and in the problems they faced. This, I think, 
is an excellent report card for our older members! One 
of these young men ended his [Please turn to page 33.] 
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a ers a few chapters have 


taken to random reporting 
without regard to editorial deadlines 
or editorial policy governing the 
publication of activity reports in 
Chapter Notes. The October 1957 
issue of The Bulletin carried a 
statement of policy. From time to 
time, communications direct to 
chapter secretaries attempted to en- 
list their cooperation in the interest 
of news currency. Since October 
1958, each issue of The Bulletin has 
published deadline notices for one 
year in advance. 


Prior to the 1957 policy state- 
ment, some chapter secretaries sent 
in October meeting reports for in- 
clusion in the following May issue. 
Here is a restatement of the policy 
under which we are now operating: 
NEWS ITEMS WHICH PREDATE THE EDI- 
TORIAL DEADLINE OF THE LAST PRE- 
VIOUS ISSUE MAY NOT BE INCLUDED 
IN A CURRENT ISSUE. For example: 
the editorial deadline of the Octo- 
ber 1959 Bulletin was August 27, 
1959. In the interest of all, news 
that occurred prior to that date, but 
not earlier than April 9th belonged 
in the October issue—not in the 
December issue. Projected to the 
current Bulletin, a report of chap- 
ter activities that took place prior 
to October 27, 1959, but not before 
August 27th, could only have space 
in the December 1959 issue in the 
interest of currency—not in the 
February 15, 1960 issue! 


Here and there, a secretary has 
sent in a report of a chapter meet- 
ing, failing to include the specific 
date of that meeting. Only the gen- 
eral statement that the chapter held 
its fall meeting in Staccato Hall 
introduces the prelude to delicious 
refreshments. In the future, whether 
an unintentional omission or not, 
such a general statement must be 
regarded by the editor as an attempt 
to circumvent the policy stated in 
the paragraph above. Consequently, 
such a report, or portion thereof, 
will be considered as lacking cur- 
rency and, therefore, wil be ex- 
cluded from Chapter Notes. 


Chapter secretaries could be so 
helpful if they would submit type- 
written copy only, using upper and 
lower case letters; the use of all 
capitals, telegram-style, necessitates 
retyping. Set your typewriter mar- 
gins at “25” and “63.” Double-space 
all copy with 25 lines to the page. 
If you don’t understand this, ask a 
typist! Believe me, your cooperation 
will be appreciated—The Editor.tt 
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CASCADE 

The chapter’s fall meeting was the 
initial session in a series to be devoted 
to the treatment of languages in teach- 
ing. The Salem [Oregon] teachers en- 
tertained in the Women’s Club Building 
with Regional Governor Melvin Geist 
as host. Mrs. Frank Burlingham was 
hostess to the gathering of more than 
thirty. 

Mr. Geist presented Arthur Bailey, 
tenor and Tom O’Brien, accompanist, 
both of the University of Oregon faculty, 
in a fine program of early Italian songs. 
Franco Cosco, native of Obosso [near 
Rome], Italy, spoke on Italian as the 
singer’s perfect language. He illustrated 
by reading and translating the poems of 
modern art songs. Signor Cosco teaches 
Latin in Salem High School and coaches 
Italian for singers. Ricordi of New York 
sent an interesting display of recent 
publications. 

Discussion of the spring student audi- 
tions showed increasing interest in the 
project. Evidently the first event of this 
nature, held last spring, was very suc- 
cessful and encourages the chapter to 
continue. Feeling was favorable for 
holding the 1960 summer workshop at 
Portland State College and enthusiasm 
leads us to hope that Cascade’s invita- 
tion will be accepted. 

The midwinter meeting will be at 
Corvallis, Oregon, where emphasis will 
be placed on German repertoire and the 
use of the language. Chapter president, 
Karl Moltman will be in charge. [Lloyd 


Mallett] 


BOSTON 
We have had two of the four large 
meetings which the chapter schedules 
during each season. There have also 
been numerous board and committee 
meetings to map plans for many projects. 
On Sunday, Nov. 8th, we had an un- 
usual treat. During the afternoon, Adele 
Addison had given a fine recital at 
Jordan Hall attended by many of our 
members. After the concert, she came 
to be our guest, and we had the pleasure 
of meeting and talking with her during 
our coffee hour. She is a charming and 
gracious person as well as a great artist. 
Reversing our usual order to accom- 
modate Miss Addison’s schedule, we 
held our regular program following the 
social hour. Augustus Zanzig talked to 
us on Folk Music in the Studio. We 
made the rafters ring, as we always do 
when given half-a-chance, trying some 
of the unusual folk songs he suggested. 
Our next meeting took place on Sun- 
day, Jan. 17, 1960. Our speaker, Pro- 
fessor Leo Lieberman of Suffolk Uni- 
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versity, talked to us on Psychology fo 
Teacher and Pupil. In accordance witl 
our policy of having the New Englanc 
chapters work together in closer unity 
we invited the Rhode Island Chapte 
to provide the music for the occasion 
Two gifted young students, Betty Murby 
and Eleanor Coots, sang for us, and we 
are most grateful to them. 

The chapter is working hard on it: 
latest project, the selling of a large block 
of tickets for Elizabeth Schwartzkopf’: 
recital in Symphony Hall on Feb. 21st 
Aaron Richmond, Boston’s impresario 
has made it possible for us to realize 
a good percentage on these tickets. The 
money will be most welcome, as ow 
coffers need refilling. 

Our Scholarship Fund is a reality and 
already we have had donations. Ow 
whole membership is stimulated by the 
plans for an Eastern Region meeting ir 
New York next season, and by the news 
that we shall play host to the 1961 na- 
tional convention. 

There’s an SOS in The Mailbag 
Please read it and respond. [Gertrud« 


Tingley ] 


BUFFALO 

The-main topic for discussion at ow 
Nov. 9th meeting in the Crane Library 
was a review of Grace Leslie’s receni 
lecture in Buffalo: Contemporari 
American Song—Its Demands and In- 
terpretation. The chapter members fell 
that the young student was initiated 
into a whole new world of music. The 
appreciation of others, having already 
tasted the exciting flavor of the moderns 
was heightened by performing and re- 
ceiving helpful criticisms from Mis: 
Leslie. Rorem, Copeland, Dougherty 
Duke, Barber, and others were sung b 
the young artists. 

Louise Sleep, chairman of the occa- 
sion, invited Rorem to be with us. Miss 
Leslie persuaded him to say something 
about his work. He graciously complied 
then called back one of the singers to 
repeat a song to his accompaniment. 

We adjourned until Jan. 11th, when 
we will consider the matter of a re- 
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cital, representing the chapter’s best, 
ranging from beginners to advanced. 
[Marie L. Mohr] 


CHICAGO 

The chapter met on Monday, Jan. 
18th, in the Faculty Dining Room, De- 
Paul University. In opening the meet- 
ing, our chapter president, Annemarie 
Gerts, appropriately asked that we 
spend a moment in silent reverence to 
Dr. Richard B. DeYoung who departed 
this life on Jan. 11th. Then, Fred Wise, 
national president read to us the me- 
morial which appears on the inside front 
cover of this issue of THE BULLETIN. 

Dr. Leo Sowerby, composer-organist- 
teacher from the American Conserva- 
tory of Music, was our speaker of the 
evening. His subject was Musical Snob- 
bism, and his remarks were both pointed 
and amusing. Dr. Sowerby made a plea 
for teaching vocal music in English. He 
said that too many people who audition 
for him can sing in many languages, but 
cannct make themselves understood in 
their own language. He quoted a humor- 
ous remark that our own Nelli Gardini 
had made to him that “Mendelssohn’s 
were by no means the only songs with- 
yut words.” Our singers, he said, should 
irst take pride in singing in English 
since there is plenty of material avail- 
ible by both English and American 
‘omposers. A very interesting question 
ind answer session followed, after which 
we all enjoyed the delicious coffee, cake, 
ind cookies served by our social chair- 
nan, Rosalie Loeding, with the help of 
Florence Bernstein. [Laura H. Bark- 


vick] 
COLORADO 

The chapter met on the campus of 
Solorado University, Boulder, Novem- 
ver 5, 1959, at 6:39 p.m. Our first busi- 
ress meeting of the year followed the 
‘hapter supper in the Memorial Union; 
‘eports and new officers took over. The 
laces, dates, and programs of future 
neetings were discussed. After the 
neeting, guests and members were in- 
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vited to the recital of Belen Amparan, 
Metropolitan contralto, at Mackey Hall. 
Our next meeting will be a supper 
meeting on February 21, 1960. At that 
time, we will have reports of the re- 
gional and national meetings. After the 
meeting, the group will attend the Den- 
ver Lyric Opera’s performance of Don 
Pasquale. [Edw. D. Anderson] 


DETROIT 

On the evening of November 21st, in 
place of our regular meeting, we held 
our first local auditions for the Singer- 
of-the-Year and Student contests in 
the auditorium of the Detroit Institute 
of Musical Arts. Judges were from 
Michigan State and University of Michi- 
gan. The winners were Rosemarie 
Murch, mezzo-soprano, and Nancy 
Hamill, coloratura. Subsequently, in 
Cincinnati, both acquitted themselves 
with honor. 
INDIANA 

The November meeting of our chap- 
ter was held at the home of George 
Newton in Indianapolis. A buffet supper 
of lavish proportions, prepared by Mrs. 
Newton, followed the business meeting 
and program. One of the main items of 
business introduced by our president, 
Allan Schirmir, was that of scheduling 
meetings at times and locations which 
might make them more accessible to 
members who, in many cases, must 
travel considerable distances to attend. 
Other matters of discussion included 
the Student and Singer-of-the-Year 
contests, and the newly initiated Ameri- 
can Institute of Vocal Pedagogy, espe- 
cialy as it was viewed in the light of 
its first workshop held at Indiana Uni- 
versity in August 1959. William E. Ross, 
co-director of the workshop had some 
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interesting observations to make on its 
effectiveness. The high point of the eve- 
ning was a report by George Newton 
of his scholarly paper on Handel and 
Mendelssohn, wherein many enlighten- 
ing comparisons were made of these two 
men and their works. 

The activity of chapter members re- 
sulted in the entrance of twelve con- 
testants in the local Student- and 
Singer-auditions. Other chapter news 
includes the following: [1] chapter 
members Lucille Jones (our VP) and 
Carl Nelson were speakers at the Indi- 
ana Music Educators Association meet- 
ing held in Indianapolis in November; 
[2] the terms of Regional Governor 
George Newton and of Lieut. Gov. 
Agnes Davis expired at the close of 
1959—Ross Ekstrom was appointed to 
replace Miss Davis by Weldon Whitlock, 
successor to George Newton; [3] Wil- 
liam E. Ross was reappointed as chair- 
man of the NATS Research Council; 
[4] D. Ralph Appelman is scheduled to 
sing five performances as the lead in 
The Most Happy Fella at Indiana Uni- 
versity during January and February 
1960. The February meeting is sched- 
uled for Sunday, the 21st, to be held 
at the home of Agnes Davis in Bloom- 
ington. [E. Ross Ekstrom] 
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LOS ANGELES 

Our monthly meeting was held on 
January 10th at the Pilgrimage Theatre 
Auditorium, 2600 Cahuenga Blvd., at 
3:00 p.m. An opera workshop program, 
presented by Glynn Ross, included the 
second act of The Marriage of Figaro. 
It was performed by the Los Angeles 
Conservatory Opera Workshop in full 
costume, with Curtis Stearns at the 
piano. Mr. Ross led a discussion on pre- 
requisites for opera workshop and also 

[Please turn the page.] 
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1960-1961 BULLETIN DEADLINE AND PUBLICATION DATES 


HE DEADLINE and publication dates are listed below for one year in advance 
to make it possible to plan regional and chapter events with a view 
toward better Bulletin coverage. It would make good sense for you to mark 
your calendar now for the whole of the 1960-1961 season. Better still— 
set up your own warning date prior to the official published deadline. 


Issue 


‘VoLuME XVI, No. 4 
VotumeE XVII, No. 1 
VoLtumME XVII, No. 2 
VotumE XVII, No. 3 


Deadline 


Aprit 9, 1960 

AvucustT 27, 1960 
OcToBER 27, 1960 
JANUARY 11, 1961 


Publication Date 


May 14, 1960 
OcToBER 1, 1960 
DEcEMBER 1, 1960 
Fesruary 15, 1961 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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conducted an open forum during which 
questions were asked and suggestions 


made. 


& 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The chapter held its second meeting 
of the current season, Sat., Nov. 21, 
1959, at the home of Mrs. John F. Kelly, 
Jr., in Gallatin, Tenn. Fourteen were 
present for the interesting program. A 
panel of three members discussed The 
Male Voice, with particular emphasis 
on the approach to the top of the male 
voice. Ross Dowden cited many opinions 
concerning: [1] registers — whether 
there be one, two, or three; [2] the 
heavy and the light mechanism; [3] the 
adjustment which must be made to se- 
cure a desirable transition. Mr. Dowden 
prefers to have the term passagio apply 
to the whole compass, rather than to any 
limited part, since he conceives of the 
voice as being without definable regis- 
ters. He recommends soft, descending 
vocalises, preferring a five-tone scale. 
He gave beautiful demonstrations of 
the goal which the student seeks. 

The second speaker, Ramon Unruh, 
stated that the tone is the thing, and 
stressed the advisability of avoiding me- 
chanical talk. The 00 vowel should be 
used in approaching the head voice, and 
efforts should be made to mix head and 
falsetto, according to Mr. Unruh. The 
slow practice of short scales is most 
helpful, as is the use of hng, making a 
crescendo into ah, in achieving desirable 
quality of tone in the upper voice. 

Louis Nicholas then discussed the bal- 
ancing of vowel color, referring to the 
Vennard approach, wherein the atten- 
tion is directed to the physical proper- 
ties of the individual vowel sounds. The 
overtones present [oo having the least 
and ee having the most] determine the 
resonance and the ring of the sound. 
Lively discussion followed; vocal dem- 
onstrations were given, and a most en- 
joyable and informative NATS meeting 
came to an end. 

Enthusiastic comments about the Cin- 
cinnati Convention were exchanged at 
the January 16th chapter meeting. With 
the exception of the host chapter and 
possibly, of the North Carolina Chapter, 
the Nashville Area had the largest rep- 
resentation in attendance! The program 
for our third meeting of the season con- 
sisted of a presentation of song material 
illustrating selections of limited range. 
Eight singers participated; sixteen songs 
were sung. Much interest was shown, 
especially in the more unfamiliar pub- 
lications. A majority of our chapter 
membership was present and _ several 
guests attended, including the pupils 
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who sang and their accompanists. 
Everyone enjoyed the gracious hospi- 
tality of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Nicholas in 
whose home we met. 

The local NATS auditions were held 
on Feb. 13th in the Social-Religious 
Building at George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Charles Nelson and Dennis 
Cowan have been invited to give a joint 
recital during the noon hour of Feb- 
ruary 20th, the date of our final audi- 
tions. 

Plans are under way for a public re- 
cital of students of members of the 
Nashville Area Chapter. This will be 
our first such venture. Sydney Dalton 
is in charge of arrangements. 

Our next meeting will be April 3rd, 
at which time we will be hosts at a 
dinner for the guest soloists who will 
perform a concert version of The Tales 
of Hoffmann with the Nashville Sym- 
phony Orchestra [April 4-5]. Election 
of officers for the 1960-61 season will 
also be held. [Mai Hogan Kelton] 


NEW YORK 

The chapter held its first general 
meeting of the season on November 
3rd at the studio cf Dolf Swing, presi- 
dent. Topics for the three study-group 
meetings were announced after which 
the speaker of the evening, John Brown- 
lee, was introduced. Mr. Brownlee, 
president of AGMA, and Director of 
the Manhattan School of Music, made 
this meeting one of the most memorable 
in the chapter’s sessions. He touched 
upon many aspects of opera, including 
his own experiences and expressed his 
feeling of hope in the awakening gov- 
ernment interest. He also pointed to the 
continuously increasing membership in 
AGMA. He emphasized his belief that 
opera here can only survive by using 
the English language. The question- 
answer period that followed was most 
stimulating. [Lila LeeRoy] 
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OHIO VALLEY 

The December meeting of our chapter 
was held on Tuesday evening, December 
1, 1959, at the College-Conservatory in 
Cincinnati. A buffet supper was served 
at 6:00 p.m., with the regular business 
meeting following. Fenton Pugh, presi- 
dent, presided. Final plans were made 
for the convention. The Ohio Valley 
Chapter hopes that the people attend- 
ing the convention derived as much 
pleasure and inspiration from it as we 
did in being hosts. 

Chapter business presented by Hubert 
Kockritz was that a list of the teachers 
in the Ohio Valley Chapter be com- 


piled in a brochure. This brochure 
would be presented to local school 
boards and superintendents of schools 
so that students wanting to study voice 
could secure the name of a reliable 
teacher of singing. [Dora Lyon] 

e 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Our chapter meeting of November 8th 
was an absorbing one of great practice! 
interest to every one in the musi: 
teaching profession. Bringing with hin 
some $15,000.00 worth of the finest an:| 
latest equipment, Edward L. Fisher, of 
Magnetic Recorders Company, spoke t» 
us about recording, demonstrating th» 
use of the equipment he had assemble: 
and showing us by means of recordings 
the step-by-step progress made ii 
sound recording. 

While it was an absorbing afternoor, 
the attendance was quite disappointing. 
We all know too well how hard, or even 
impossible, it is to find a Sunday after- 
noon free without planning it well in 
advance. It is apparent that we must 
set our chapter dates aside if we are 
to be fair to the busy people who come 
to us to give of their time and experi- 
ence. 

“Do your young musicians contribute 
to the progress of music—or do the 
simply pass on to others what they have 
learned from you?” With this thought- 
provoking statement, Dr. Wilfred Bain, 
dean of the School of Music of Indiana 
University, opened his talk to us on 
January 10, 1960. Dr. Bain’s experience 
as a singer, conductor, teacher of sing- 
ing, ‘and now as an administrator in 
music education has given him a wealth 
of experience. He has tremendous en- 
thusiasm for his work, and sees an 
exciting future in America for opera. 
Dr. Bain feels that the college opera 
workshops are the beginnings of resi- 
dent opera companies such as Europe 
has. He reminded us that these com- 
panies in Europe do not have the star 
system to which we have become so 
accustomed in America, and that the, 
sing their opera in their native tongue. 
This last statement brought forth the 
usual objections and defenses of opera 
in English from various members of the 
chapter. [Virginia Blair] 

SOUTH FLORIDA 

The chapter held its first fall meetin:, 
December 5, 1959, 8:30 p.m., at the 
Miami Conservatory. On the agenda of 
this relatively young chapter were the 
Student Auditions to be held in Febru - 


ary 1960 at Barry College. 
[Please turn to page 33.] 
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OST APPROPRIATELY, the National 

Association of Teachers of Singing 
returned to the place of its organization, 
the Netherland Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for its 15th annual convention, 
December 27-30, 1959. It was a happy 
return, for this hotel has every facility 
for a comfortable and smooth-running 
convention, which is just what Hubert 
Kockritz, General Chairman, and his as- 
sociates gave us. 

Following the Sunday morning com- 
mittee meetings and the Central Region 
Auditions for the Singer of the Year, 
and Student Auditions, the convention 
proper got under way early in the after- 
noon, with Dora Lyon, General Co- 
Chairman, presiding. The singing of the 
National Anthem was directed by 
George F. Barron [Oxford, Ohio], and 
accompanied by Miriam Kockritz, the 
official, and notably and constantly ef- 
fective accompanist for the convention. 
The Invocation was given by the Rev. 
Robert J. Netting, D. D., Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church, Cincinnati, and 
greetings were brought from the 
Mayor’s office by the Vice-Mayor of 
Cincinnati. 

President Dale V. Gilliland welcomed 
those present, and Hubert Kockritz, in 
his keynote speech, set the stage for the 
convention, pointing to the various areas 


BARBARA FAULKNER, New York dramatic 


soprano, who was named Singer-of-the-Year. 






































Louis Nicholas 
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to be touched upon in the consideration 
of the convention theme: DEVELOPMENT 
THROUGH PERFORMANCE. 

This theme, by the way, was devel- 
oped with spectacular success through- 
out the convention by the singing of 
more than one hundred young singers, 
either as recital or operatic soloists, or 
as choral singers, as well as in the many 
speeches and discussions. 

John Edmunds, song composer and 
enthusiast, who is known also for his 
clever folk-song settings and for his 
realizations of Purcell and Vivaldi, next 
spoke on Some Aspects of American 
Song from 1620 to 1959. Mr. Edmunds is 
in charge of the Americana Section of 
the Music Department of the New York 
Public Library, so his talk had the 
authority of scholarship in its brief sur- 
vey of our pre-19th century songs, along 
with a sense of humor that could quote 
with relish Benjamin Franklin’s dictum 
that “[song] is desirable as a relief from 
conversation, but half a dozen in succes- 
sion, even from St. Cecilia herself, would 
become a bore.” 

Recordings by Gordon Myers and 
Paul Maynard of Pro Musica Antiqua 
of Francis Hopkinson’s “My Days Have 
Been So Wondrous Free,” Wm. Selby’s 
“Ode to the New Year,” Supply Belch- 
er’s “The Power of Music,” Benjamin 
Carr’s “Willow Song” [Shakespeare], 
and Alexander Reinagle’s “Jerry’s Song” 
[from The Volunteers], were followed 
by Beatrice Flexner’s recording of an 
a cappella ballad “The Lamentable Fall 
of the Great Duchess of Gloucester,” 
and of Psalms set for lute and voice, 
which she sang to her own harpsichord 
accompaniment. 

More interesting and rewarding were 
the understanding performances by John 
Langstaff, baritone, to the very fine ac- 
companiments of Mr. Edmunds, of the 
latter’s realization of Purcell’s noble 
“On a Quiet Conscience,” of Edmunds’ 
sensitive setting of Housman’s brief 
“The Isle of Portland,” of his realization 
of Purcell’s spiritedly rhythmic “Strike 


the Viol,” of Edmunds’ setting on ; 
ground bass of Coventry Patmore’s “On 
the Nature of Truth,” of the lively set- 
ting of a 15th century manuscript text 
“The Fair City,” and of the exciting 
harmonization of a tune from the Ox- 
ford Book of Carols called “The Wex- 
ford Carol”—one of a set of “Three 
Christmas Carols.” 

The evening recital was given by 
Richard Rivers, baritone, sensitively and 
brilliantly accompanied by Mrs. Kock- 
ritz. Mr. Rivers, who won the first Sing- 
er-of-the-Year Auditions at the Chicago 
Convention in 1955, proved that no mis- 
take had been made in selecting him, as 
he sang with vocal beauty, fine diction 
and notable musicianship three arias and 
two recitatives from the “St. Matthew 
Passion;” the three songs of Ravel’s 
“Don Quichotte a Dulcinée;” Auf ein 
altes Bild, Lebe wohl, Heb’ auf dein 
blondes Haupt, and Ich hab’ in Penna 
of Hugo Wolf; and White in the Moon 
the Long Road Lies, Miniver Cheevy, Ir 
the Fields, and Luke Havergal of Johr 
Duke. 

Dr. Henry A. Bruinsma, head of the 
music school of Ohio State University 
was the adroit and knowledgeable chair- 
man of the opening panel on Monday 


morning, which discussed the “Psy- 
chology of Performance.” 
Gean Greenwell [East Lansing 


Mich.] posited confidence, based upon 
a positive knowledge of basic vocal tech- 
nique, as the essential ingredient in any 
kind of successful public presentation 
and urged his listeners to make surs 
their pupils understand basic vocal trutl 
and make it so much a part of them- 
selves that they can turn it over to th: 
“automatic pilot” and be free to con- 
centrate their full conscious control o1 
interpretive matters. 

Gertrude Ehrhart [Boston, Mass. 
pointed out that “To attain full con- 
sciousness, the singer must be _ bot! 
trained and educated. At the outset 
singing is a skill and only becomes ar 
when enhanced by education. To attain 
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ull consciousness, the voice must be 
rained until technique, tone quality and 
pitch are as natural as breathing to 
ive; until the slightest deviation from 
habit rings an alarm bell. 

“When a skilled singer is an educated 
musician, a good linguist [this includes 
English], and has a background in the 
humanities, he then becomes what I like 
io call a sane schizophrene. He can step 
outside of himself, as it were, confident 
that his vocal habits and his education 
will serve his needs while he, imper- 
sonally, surveys the results.” 

John Toms ([Glenview, _ Illinois] 
pointed out some psychologically detri- 
mental effects resulting from the per- 
formance of repertoire beyond the tech- 
nical and emotional capacity of the 
singer. [1.] The early assignment of this 
sort of repertoire will retard the progress 
of the student under the guidance of any 
teacher whose policy it is to build on 
basic and fundamental vocal principles 
until such time as the teacher can 
gently lead her into a realization of the 
necessity for such training. [2.] Frustra- 
tion will occur when the student even- 
tually gains musical and vocal under- 
standing and realizes that the mere 
sounding of the pitches does not consti- 
tute the singing of an aria, but that a 
tone of size and quality appropriate to 
the emotional demands of the work is 
also requisite. [3.] The young singer 
gains a musical misconception when, at 
an early stage of development, she is 
applauded for having managed the in- 
tricacies of a “hard piece” rather than 
for having realized any aesthetic beauty 
or emotional impact in its performance. 
Such a musically ill-founded perform- 
ance will inevitably come to grief later 
when confronted with the demands of a 
professional career. 

Aimo J. Kiviniemi [Lezxington, Ky.] 
spoke of the emotional calm that can 
come as a result of total application to 
the business of learning to sing when it 
is motivated by an unselfish desire to 
help others through music, and not by 
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The Fifteenth Annual Banquet in the city of our founding, Cincinnati, Ohio, December 29, 1959. 


the unholy desire for self-glorification. 

Robert Gay ([Evanston, Illinois] 
brought greetings from the National 
Opera Association and spoke on “Opera 
in the Schools.” This report of the 
NOA’s Curriculum Committee [Dr. 
Wilfred Bain, Walter Ducloux, Leonard 
Treash, and Mr. Gay] showed that there 
is great disparity in outlook, with Indi- 
ana University offering six major pro- 
ductions a year [including “Parsifal’’], 
a five-year opera major of 168 semester 
hours, beginning in the third year, and 
leading to the B. M. degree, and with 
the Eastman School of Music not in 
favor of an undergraduate opera major. 
There is considerable feeling that under- 
graduates are seldom vocally ready to 
sustain a major operatic role, and that 
voice training should come first. 

The shortage of competent American 
opera conductors was pointed out, and 
the qualities desirable in the opera con- 
ductor outlined: [1.] He must be able 
to establish his authority immediately 
by knowing the musical score and his 
own mind about how to realize his in- 
tentions. [2.] He must be able to play 
the piano and to coach singers down to 
the subtlest details. [3.] He myst know 
the practical problems of individual 
works, and be able to select the proper 
works for presentation [especially in a 
college situation]. [4.] He must assist 
the community to advance in operatic 
appreciation by choosing works suited to 
its level of appreciation. 

The recital of Student Audition win- 
ners presented: Hedley Barnsley [Con- 
verse College, senior], George Osborne 
[Oklahoma City University, senior], 
Loretta Vogel [Immaculata College, 
Wilmington, Del., freshman], and Jean 
Elverum [St. Olaf College, senior]. 
Later G. Earl McClure [West Georgia 
College, senior] was heard. 

After lunch, Monday, Winifred Cecil 
gave a striking demonstration of the 
work she does each winter in her “Joy 
in Singing” coaching sessions at New 
York’s Town Hall. With incisive and 


discerning comment she aided five young 
singers to materially improve their per- 
formances in a matter of minutes. Her 
admonitions ranged from advice about 
posture and general attitude, through 
work with points of diction, to vocal 
approach to certain tones, and general 
observations about choice of music. 

One singer was asked to “promise 
never to sing anything you don’t under- 
stand in every syllable.” Another was 
cautioned not to try to sell herself on 
the strength of some popular composer, 
and never to make the mistake of sing- 
ing something that doesn’t fit her com- 
pletely, no matter who wrote it. She 
was criticized, too, for programming 
an operatic excerpt which “gets no- 
where” apart from the opera. Another 
was commended for being ready and 
willing to sing whenever opportunity 
offered. Ronald Combs [“Ballade que 
feit Villon a la requeste de sa mére pour 
prier Nostre-Dame”—Debussy], Bever- 
ly Deever [“Fantoches”—Debussy], 
Sally Wyly [“Go Way from My Win- 
dow”—arr. Niles], Charlene Young 
[“Must the Winter Come So Soon” 
from “Vanessa”—Barber], Ann Carter 
[“Fleur jettée’—Fauré], and Hedley 
Barnsley [“The Seal Man”—Rebecca 
Clarke] were the young singers who 
profited from Miss Cecil’s help. 

In a choral laboratory, Louis Diercks 
[Columbus, Ohio] explained his _phi- 
losophy of choral directing and gave 
concrete evidence of its effectiveness, 
with the help of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Symphonic Choir of 68 members, 
which he founded in 1932. Diercks is 
more interested in the training, and in 
the development of the individual—in 
his progress toward self-fulfillment— 
than he is in the polished performance. 
He feels the measure of the success of 
his work is in how many of his singers 
continue to sing and enjoy it after they 
get out of college. He seldom has sec- 
tional rehearsals, and he feels that it is 
unnecessary for college choirs to spend 
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let says, in including musicians, along 
with physicists, political scientists, ar- 
ists and other scholars in the academic 
‘ommunity. It has been said that the 
ivenues of communication between 
scientific and literary cultures are all 
nut closed. Music is needed to help 
»ridge this gap. 

Dr. Millet pointed out thai music 
‘ourses have become increasingly more 
scholarly and academically “respect- 
ible,” and that the American Associa- 
ion of University Women has at last 
idmitted women music graduates from 
nstitutions with strong liberal arts 
wriented programs. 

Isaac Van Grove [New York City], 
1oted opera conductor and coach, who 
substituted for the indisposed Estelle 
uiebling, underlined the few opportuni- 
ies to sing in opera and concert now- 
idays, as contrasted with his musical 
veginnings a half century ago when a 
student could step right from his teach- 
’s studio into public performance. 

The old-time singers, he said, “had a 
sort of divine ignorance. In front of an 
\udience, something divine happens to 
he greatest singers. They are happiest 
vhen they know least about themselves 
ind most about their music.” 

The psychologists and psychoanalysts 
ave done incalculable harm to singers, 
asserted Mr. Van Grove. “The singer’s 
‘esponse must be a total response. Don’t 
let him get involved in self. The great 
singers of the past examined their music 
and characterization minutely, and the 
ess they thought of themselves the bet- 
ter off they were. The teacher must 
keep the pupil in a state of trust and 
ease. Don’t hurry. It takes time to make 
a singer.” Several fascinating stories 
bearing out the truth of Van Grove’s 
warning that the artist must be kept 
as unconscious of self as possible were 
told of Titta Ruffo, Rosa Raisa, and 
Lawrence Tibbett. 

Probably most of us would agree with 
his statement that one should learn to 
speak the languages he sings in; that 
“languages are studied badly in this 
country”; and that singing in foreign 
languages should be delayed until the 
student has overcome other difficulties. 

The presentations of two one-act op- 
eras had at least one asset in common: 
both were sung in English that could 
usually be understood! “An Incomplete 
Education” by Chabrier was presented 
by the Opera Workshop of the College 
Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Wil- 
fed Engelman, Director. This musically 
pleasant, if somewhat pale and insipid 
little piece is concerned with the diffi- 
culties of a just-married young couple, 
betrothed since childhood, who are com- 
pletely uninstructed in the ways of love. 
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Haig Yaghjian was the conductor, 
Thomas Schilling, the accompanist, and 
Arthur Herndon, Irene Oliver and Ron- 
ald Combs the trio of singers, all of 
whom gave an excellent account of 
themselves. 

““The Committee” by Dr. Matt Doran, 
in contrast, had music of contemporary 
cast and a theme that could not fail to 
be interesting to academically oriented 
musicians of the present—the oral ex- 
amination of the candidate for a Doctor 
of Musical Arts degree. 

This was a consistently interesting and 
amusing work, with a genial blend of 
good-natured satire and outright farce, 
which was underlined in the spirited 
performance. There were few set pieces, 
and these were very brief, but the 
“madrigal” sung by one of the lady 
faculty members of the Committee 
[Joyce Miller], in which she was later 
joined by the rest of the group, was 
done in an excruciatingly funny man- 
ner, with just the right touch of carica- 
ture. This opera should be a real winner 
for laboratory groups, demanding only 
furniture that would be readily avail- 
able in any school, and ordinary street 
clothes. Otto Frohlich was Music Di- 
rector and accompanist, and the cast 
comprised Jack Hansbrough, Bes-Ar- 
lene Crase, Miss Miller, Virginia Ger- 
rein, Frank H. Dearden, Jr., George F. 
Barron and William F. Helwig, Jr. 

The annual business meeting, pre- 
sided over by President Gilliland, 
brought the President’s report, the 
usual thanks and appreciations to all 
officers, and those who had helped make 
the convention a success; the acceptance 
of the Fellowship Program; the election 
of new officers, the address of newly- 
elected President Fred B. Wise; and 
Helen Steen Huls’ regular plea for 
more BULLETIN subscriptions—particu- 
larly from the school libraries. Mrs. 
Huls has done a wonderful job of in- 
creasing the BULLETIN circulation. The 
continuing excellence of THE BULLETIN 
and of the work of Editor Ringel and 
his staff was also recognized. 

At the banquet, the guest speaker was 
Dr. Gustave Eckstein, a member of the 
College of Medicine faculty in the fields 
of animal behavior and physiology of 
the nervous system, University of Cin- 
cinnati. The brilliant author of numer- 
ous books, and a play which has been 
produced on Broadway, Dr. Eckstein 
has something of the leprechaun in his 
makeup as well as in his appearance 
and bearing, and his papers on “Hear- 
ing” and “The Ear” were compact of 
the most accurate scientific fact pre- 
sented with the utmost poetic fancy, and 
the most delicate humor. I expected to 
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get them for publication in THE BuL- 
LETIN, but they are copyrighted and are 
soon to appear in Dr. Eckstein’s new 
book. 

Following the banquet, the fifth an- 
nual Singer-of-the-Year auditions 
brought the convention to its climax. 
The level of endowment and achieve- 
ment of the six candidates this year 
was the highest since the first year, and 
at least three would have satisfied as 
winner of the Singer-of-the-Year title 
and the one thousand dollar prize. Both 
went to Barbara V. Faulkner, dramatic 
soprano, New York City. 

In order of performance, the audi- 
tioners were: ANNA May BoerNER, so- 
prano, Milwaukee, Wis. [Treue Liebe— 
Brahms, L’altra notte from “Mefisto- 
fele”—Boito, Beau Soir—Debussy; Hear 
Ye, Israel from “Elijah”—Mendelssohn, 
Miranda—Hageman]. 

MarGarET LUKASZEWSKI, soprano, Evan- 
ston, Ill. [David Burk, accompanist] 
[Donde lieta from “La Boheme”—Puc- 
cini, “Gretchen am Spinnrade”’—Schu- 
bert, Light the Lamps—Eleanor Remick 
Warren, Cacelia—R. Strauss]. 

MariLyn ZscHAu, contralto, Chapel Hill, 
N. C. [Walter Golde, accompanist] 
[Morning Hymn—Henschel, Sérénade 
Mélancholique—Rhéne-Baton, Ruhe, 
meine Seele—R. Strauss, Voce di donna 
from “La Gioconda”—Ponchielli, Les 
Papillons—Chausson, Sténdchen—R. 
Strauss]. 

LEO FRANCES GOEKE, tenor, Baton 
Rouge, La. [O liebliche Wangen— 
Brahms, Benedictus from “B Minor 
Mass”—Bach, Il mio tesoro from “Don 
Giovanni”—Mozart, Down by the Sally 
Gardens—arr. by Britten, Tout gai!— 
Ravel]. 

BarpBara V. FAULKNER, dramatic sopra- 
no, New York City [Zur Ruh’, zur Ruh’ 
—H. Wolf, L’altra notte from “Mefisto- 
fele’—Boito, C’est l’extase langoureuse 
—Debussy, Jai pleuré en Réve—Hiie, 
Do Not Go, My Love—Hageman, Alle- 
luia—Mozart}. 

Caro, SuE FREDERICK, lyric-coloratura 
soprano, Oklahoma City, Okla. [Mar- 
garet McConnell, accompanist] [Alle- 
luia—Mozart, Il dolce suono from “Lu- 
cia di Lammermoor”’—Donizetti, At the 
Well—Hageman]. 

Judges for the contest were: J. H. 
Thuman, concert manager; Louis 
Diercks, choral conductor; Max Ru- 
dolf, musical director, Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra; Leone Kruse, operatic 
soprano; Ralph Errolle, operatic tenor. 

A panel presided over by Hadley R. 
Crawford [Kansas City, Mo.] opened 
proceedings Wednesday morning. As- 
pects of The Role of the NATS Chapter 
in the Development of Performance 
were discussed by Annemarie Gerts 
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[Chicago, IUl.], Hardin Van Deursen 
[Kansas City, Mo.], Berton Coffin 
[ Boulder, Colo.], and Weldon Whitlock 
[St. Louis, Mo.]. Bernice C. Yingling 
[Washington, D. C.] was not able to 
be present. 

In discussing “What use can be made 
of student singers at chapter meetings?” 
Miss Gerts suggested having the student 
sing a group of songs; breaking up a 
cycle among several students with sim- 
ilar voices in order to have a complete 
performance; having students do new 
material for the chapter; planning a 
Sunday recital with printed programs, 
for student winners of auditions; having 
a dramatic coach in to give students 
instruction to help them feel at ease 
before an audience; having demonstra- 
tions in make-up, costuming, etc. She 
advocated having lessons given by a 
prominent teacher to his own pupils 
before the chapter, as better results are 
apt to be gained than if one works with 
unfamiliar singers. 

In reply to the query “What can be 
done to prepare the singer for positions 
as church soloist?” Mr. Van Deursen 
suggested giving private programs of 
sacred song at the chapter meeting 
place, and later public programs in a 
church; giving programs of oratorio ex- 


cerpts, including ensembles; guidance in 
the preparation of solos for use in vari- 
ous types of services [Catholic, Jewish, 
Christian Science, etc., as well as ordi- 
nary liturgical and non-liturgical Prot- 
estant services]; encouraging students 
to sing in choirs to increase their effec - 
tiveness as sight-singers and part lead- 
ers; helping place singers in churc) 
positions. ; 

Berton Coffin had written to all chap- 
ter presidents to find what chapters hav: 
actually done to “give the student add- 
ed recital experience.” Kansas City has 
an annual Artist Student Recital [13 
numbers] comprising solos, duets, en- 
sembles, with one number from eac} 
teacher; New York has three winneis 
of a contest sing a group at a chapter 
meeting, being careful not to duplicate 
the activities of NYSTA in this are; 
Pittsburgh can get students used 01 
the Carnegie Hall weekly concerts; Bui- 
falo has recitals for beginners and fcr 
intermediates; Washington has five rez] 
concert dates in Barker Hall, YWCA, 
and classic and contemporary songs are 
sung at chapter meetings, and some- 
times reviewed by the critics; Los Ange- 
les has two recitals, with each teacher 
allowed one student; New Jersey has a 
recital reviewed by critics, with each 
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= hould be a permanent guide for young singers and 
students of singing.”—ALEXANDER KIPNIS 


shall recommend it to students as well as teachers.” 
—FREDERICK WALDMAN, Director of Musical Studies, j 
The Juilliard School of Music 
With musical examples and an appendix i 


At all bookstores, or from 


COWARD-McCANN, INC. 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16 





$10.00 
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participant paying a fee of $5.00, for 
which he receives five tickets, providing 
his own accompanist, and singing no 
more than eight minutes; Colorado has 
contest, judged by the 16 members, 
io select a young artist to be presented 
n concert by the Chapter; Nashville 
had five singers to rehearse at the pen- 
iltimate rehearsal the selections that 
“ennie Tourel performed with the Nash- 
ville Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Whitlock in answering “What can 
he done by the chapter to give opera 
experience?” suggested starting with 
single arias, duets and larger ensem- 
bles. He told of the St. Louis Chapter 
having the teachers sing one year, and 
the students another, and said it was 
stimulating to the teachers to try to at 
least meet the standards of the pupils! 
He felt that it was worth the effort for 
students to try the Metropolitan Audi- 
tions, and others, and thought that the 
chapter might put on productions of 
small operas. 

Several interesting suggestions from 
the floor were elicited during the dis- 
cussion period following. 

Judging from the questions and com- 
ments, one of the most provocative 
talks of the convention was that given 
by G. Willard Basestt [Los Angeles, 
Cal.] on Business in Voice Teaching. 
Mr. Bassett’s methods have worked in 
spectacular fashion for him and the 
institution’ he heads. Since his talk will 
probably appear in THE Buttetin, I 
shall not attempt to summarize it here. 
He promises to send samples of his 
Statement of Studio Policy, Studio Bul- 
letins, brochures, etc., to Miss Gerts 
that she may send them to those who 
ask for them through THE BULLETIN. 
The final panel had Joel Carter 
[Chapel Hill, N. C.], Oren L. Brown 
[St. Louis, Mo.] Isaac Van Grove [New 
York City], Constance Eberhart [New 
York City, substituting for Grace Les- 
lie], and Orcenith Smith [Norman, 
Okla.] discussing We are Preparing Our 
Students for—What? It was pointed out 
that training for an operatic or concert 
career is unrealistic in most cases; that 
one should match the level of ability 
with the level of opportunity. 

Most students are, and should be, 
learning to sing because they love to 
sing. They use it as an aesthetic release. 
We have an obligation to cultivate and 
to bring culture into our communities. 
We should help our student set goals 
that will make for the fullest develop- 
ment of his talent possible, yet that are 
not impossible, or unlikely of achieve- 
ment. And, by all means, we should 
nurture and try to guide into teaching 
those talents who seem to have the 
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for free copies. 





THANK YOU NATS! 


For the many wonderful expressions of appreciation of our 
vocal publications which we exhibited at the 1959 NATS Con- 
vention in Cincinnati, we wish again to THANK YOU! 
ae 

It was a joy to meet so many of you in person and to again 
renew acquaintances with some of our old friends which we had 
not seen since our student days in New York. Specifically, one 
who has had an illustrious career both as singer and teacher— 
PHILIP DUEY of The University of Michigan. 


tm 
To any of you who did not attend this convention, we shall be 
happy to send you on 30 days approval a selection of NEW 
MUSIC, both sacred and secular, which we had on exhibit and 
which was so widely acclaimed. 

ae 
You are under no obligations to keep any certain amount of this 
music—only that which you wish. Reply promptly and we shall 
send this music at once. State if you wish HIGH or LOW keys 
or both. If you direct a church choir—state denomination etc. 


ae 
R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 
353 Newbury Street 


Boston 15, Mass. 








proper qualifications for this exacting 
career. 

’ After farewells, and the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne,” quite a number took 
advantage of the conducted tour of the 
Baldwin Piano Company factory. This 
proved to be pleasant, interesting, and 
quite informative. And these three ad- 
jectives could all be used to describe 
the convention as a whole. 

I have spoken already of the Gen- 
eral Co-Chairmen, Mr. Kockritz and 
Miss Lyon, and of their fine work, but 
I must also mention the other committee 
chairmen whose work, together with 
that of their committees, was responsible 
for a smooth-running and friendly con- 


vention, with a plentiful supply of inter- 
esting exhibits, a stimulating program, 
accommodations that left nothing to 
be desired, and welcome time for so- 
cializing. 

George F. Barron and Fenton Pugh 
were Co-Chairmen of the Program 
Committee; Harvey Ringel was Chair- 
man of the Printing-Advertising Com- 
mittee; Sue Trimble Henry, Chairman, 
Social Entertainment Committee; Jean- 
nine Phillipe, Chairman, Exhibits Com- 
mittee; Norma Richter, Chairman, Reg- 
istration Committee; Franklin Bens, 
Chairman, Accommodations Committee; 
and Franz Trefzger, Chairman, Finance 
Committee.tt 
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74 big thauk you to thote . Dogon aml 


[1] who are using subscriptions to The Bulletin as gifts to their students—present or 


[2] who are stimulating the interest of young teachers and/or students in subscribing; 
[3] who are asking their institutional libraries to subscribe; 

[4] who are urging their students to study The Bulletin as it arrives in the library; 
[5] who are showing copies to their public library, urging its inclusion among their 


[6] who are speaking to choral directors and music educators about The Bulletin; 
[7] who are speaking to retail music stores about carrying The Bulletin. 

For these and other helpful endeavors, blessings upon you, one and all! Much of the 
growth in non-member subscriptions is due to your zeal. You are not only helping The 
Bulletin, but also you are truly helping the recipients of our magazine. You are spreading 
the good word; you are creating fine public relations for yourself and for NATS! 
Approximately 250 libraries and 150 individuals now subscribe—as non-members. There 
be many, many more! Send me all the subscriptions, or names of potential 
subscribers, that you can; let's see if we can't make it 500 before the next convention! 
Blanks and business-reply envelopes will be supplied cheerfully when you ask for them. 
Libraries do not use our forms, however, since each has its own method of ordering. 
It is preferable for individuals to use them, but not imperative. 

Send all subscriptions to me—not to any of the Chicago offices. Thank you for 
your cooperation as always! [Helen Steen Huls, Circulation Manager, The Bulletin, 
St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. |] 
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MUSIC 


REVIEW 


Boston University 
School of Fine & Applied Arts 
Library 


I\ 





SACRED CHORAL 


H. W. Gray Co., Inc., New York 


COME DOWN, O LOVE DIVINE by W. Douglas Francis. 18¢ 
A strong anthem for Whitsuntide or general use for SATB. 
4 pages in length. Medium in difficulty. 


O MY SAVIOUR. Arranged by Joseph Roff. 18¢ 

Mr. Roff has chosen a melody from Chartres for this anthem 
for SATB with soprano solo or youth choir. Medium in difficulty. 
Attractive. 


ALLELUIA by David H. Williams. 22¢ 

A brilliant Easter anthem for SATB with soprano solo. Organ 
accompaniment. 8 pages in length. You will need a good soprano 
soloist. Medium in difficulty. 


O GOD OF GOD! by Stanley A. Day. 22¢ 

A full, majestic anthem suitable for the Easter season. For 
SATB, organ accompaniment. 7 pages in length. Medium in 
difficulty. 


ANGELS, ROLL THE STONE AWAY by Maurice C. Whitney. 


22¢ 

A brilliant, dramatic Easter anthem for SATB. Solo for 

mezzo-soprano or baritone. 6 pages in length. Organ accompani- 
ment. Effective. 


I KNOW A LOVELY GARDEN by Mary E. Caldwell. 22¢ 

A lovely Easter anthem for youth choir in unison. Text and 
music are by Mary E. Caldwell. Organ accompaniment. Medium 
in difficulty. 


LAMB OF GOD, I LOOK TO THEE by Winifred Jolley Beng- 


son. ¢ 
An easy anthem for treble voices in unison with adult choir 
ad lib. 4 pages in length. Attractive text. 


COME, FAITHFUL PEOPLE by Glen Darst. 22¢ 
A simple 8 page anthem for Palm Sunday. [SAB]. Organ 
accompaniment. Good for small choirs. 


A BOY WAS BORN by Benjamin Britten. Oxford University 
Press, Fair Lawn, N. J. $3.50 
This is a large choral work for SSAATTBB. A boys chorus, 
a boy solo. 80 pages in length. Difficult. Excellent for a pro- 
fessional choir. 


PRAISE THE LORD! YE HEAVENS by Roland Pritchard. 
Plymouth Music Co., Inc., 1270 6th Avenue, New York, 

N. ¥. 25¢ 
Warren Angell gives us a fine arrangement of this hymn- 
anthem for SATB. There is much unison and some 3-part 
writing. Easy and effective. Based on the hymn tune “Hyfrydol.” 


LIFT UP YOUR HEADS. Arranged by Joyce Barthelson. Plym- 

outh Music Co., Inc., 1270 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 25¢ 

A sturdy hymn anthem for SATB based on a famous melody 

from Psalmodia Evangelica [1789]. 5 pages in length. Easy in 
difficulty. 


SWING LOW, SWEET CHARIOT. Arranged by Roger Wagner. 
Lawson-Gould Music Publishers, Inc.. New York [G. 
Schirmer, Inc.] 25¢ 

An excellent arrangement for SATB a cappella by Roger 

Wagner, director of the Roger Wagner Chorale. Needs a large 

choir. Very grateful. 
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THE FIRST NOWELL by R. Vaughan Williams. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Fair Lawn, N. J. $3.00 

A nativity play with music so arranged that the choral part 
may be performed alone for SATB, soloists, small orchestra. An 
arrangement of the accompaniment for strings and organ in 
piano is available. 61 pages in length. Moderately difficult. This 
would make an excellent and unusual Christmastide program. 


SACRED SOLO 


MY SHEPHERD WILL SUPPLY MY NEED by Virgil Thomso:.. 

H Gray Co., Inc., New York. 6c 

A sacred solo for high or medium voice based on a tradition::] 

hymn-tune from the southern part of the U.S.A. Piano accom - 

paniment. Very appealing and worthwhile. 4 pages in lengt).. 
Easy in difficulty. 


SECULAR CHORAL 


COCKLES AND MUSSELS. Arranged by Salli Terri. Lawson- 
Gould Music Publishers, Inc.. New York. [G. Schirmer, 
Inc. ] 25¢ 

A fine arrangement for SATB, a cappella. Based on an Irish 

Folk tune. Roger Wagner Choral Series. 10 pages in length. 

Medium in difficulty. 


FOR BOYS ONLY by Rufus A. Wheeler and Robert W. Wads- 

worth. Lawson-Gould Music Publishers, Inc., New York. 

[G. Schirmer, Inc. ] $1.00 

A new collection of 16 songs in three-part male arrangements 

hae yy with piano accompaniment. Good for Junior High School 
level. 


SECULAR SOLO 


THE SHEPHERDESS by Harold W. Friedell. H. W. Gray Co. 

Inc., New York. 60¢ 

A most attractive solo for high voice, piano accompaniment. 

The familiar text is by Alice Meynell. 4 pages in length. Medium 
in difficulty. Very grateful. 


CARNIVAL-TIME IN VENICE [Carnevale di Venezia] by 
Julius Benedict. Whitney Blake Music Publishers, 243 West 
72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. $1.00 

An attractive solo for high voice with original traditional 

Italian text, arrangement, editing and translation by Lydia 

Cortese. The number is available on Star Recording [#2101] 

in both Italian and English versions. 


SEVEN VOLUMES OF SONGS by Mary Howe. Galaxy Music 
Corporation, N. Y. $2.50 a volume 
Galaxy has sent me a collection of seven volumes of songs for 
voice and piano by the American composer Mary Howe. I. Seven 
Goethe Songs; II. English Songs, Part 1; III. Baritone Sonxs; 
IV. French Songs; V. German Songs, VI. English Songs, Part 2; 
VII English Songs, Part 3. 

The collection offers songs in a variety of moods and styles. 
For high or medium voice, except volume III, for baritone [low]. 
Written in tonal contemporary idiom. Moderately difficult to 
difficult. Interesting and challenging.?? 


[WitttAm E. Howprinc:] 
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American Composers Songs 
and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS AND ARIAS 
With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 


Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 
original foreign language on one side; in 
English on other side. 


Lists On Request. 


WHITNEY BLAKE MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
208 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 








SONGS BY 
MARY HOWE 


Forty-nine SONGS BY MARY 
HOWE have just been published 


in seven volumes. 


Goethe 
songs: Volume IV is French songs; 
Volume V is German songs. 


Volume | has seven 


There are three volumes of Eng- 
lish songs: Volumes Il, VI, and VII. 


Only Volume III, Baritone Songs 
[in English], is for low voice. The 
other six volumes are for high or 
medium voice. 


There are settings of poems 
ranging from Euripides’ In Tauris 
[Vol. VI] to Yeats’ The Lake Isle of 
Innisfree [Vol. Ill], from Baude- 
laire's Ma Douleur [Vol. IV] to 
Rilke's Vier Gedichte [Vol. V]. 
Shakespeare and anonymous fif- 
teenth century poems are included 
in both Volumes II and VII. 


Each volume is $2.50. 


There is a listing of the contents 
of all seven volumes in each volume. 
Send for a volume of SONGS BY 
MARY HOWE 


“on approval.” 





MUSIC CORPORATION 
2121 BROADWAY NY 23 
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“Dynamic Singing,” by Louis Bachner, L. B. Fischer, New York, 1944, 144 pp. 
A new approach to free voice production. 


A™ SO-CALLED vocal method productive of such pre-eminent singers as Hein- 
rich Schlusnus, for twenty-five years leading baritone of the Berlin State 
Opera; Sigrid Onégin, the world-renowned contralto; Frieda Leider, dramatic 
soprano and Michael Bohnen, basso-cantante, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Karin Branzell, contralto and Lily Djanel, soprano, also with the Metro- 
politan Opera; Ria Ginster, soprano and others too numerous to mention, needs 
no further justification or encomiums. Moreover, the unanimity with which they, 
one and all, testify to the benefits inherent in the author’s masterful pedagogy is 
significant to the nth degree. 

Incidentally, it was our good fortune to have heard all but one of the above 
mentioned artists both in opera and recital, thus receiving lessons in singing 
the like of which are no longer to be heard. Wherefore seriously minded students 
may well be grateful for the meticulous manner in which Mr. Bachner has set 
down the tenets of his creed for all who are willing to give them the considera- 
tion they deserve. There are three major divisions; namely, ONE discusses 
Methods and Practices as well as Facts and Deductions; Two considers in se- 
quence, The Human Instrument, Posture, Functional Freedom in Breathing and 
the Breath in Singing, Primary Vibrations and their Amplification, Articulation, 
Technical Proficiency, Vocal Freedom and the Teacher; Turee deals with The 
Art of Singing, The Career, On Practicing and Composers and the Voice. AP- 
PENDIX. Exercises For Acquiring Freedom In Breathing. Sanely and con- 
servatively written, we do not hesitate strongly to recommend inclusion of this 
volume in any and all libraries be they private or public in scope. 


“The Living Voice,” by John C. Wilcox, Carl Fischer, Inc., 62 Cooper Square, 
New York, 1935, 66 pp., $2.50. A study guide for song and speech. 


| pee ENOUGH, both book and writer are essentially controversial in char- 
acter. Author Wilcox might well be dubbed the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde of 
singing, since he suddenly and completely reversed his pedagogical processes 
approximately midway in his long teaching career. Resident in Denver for many 
years, he there established an altogether enviable reputation as an eminent vocal 
authority, inasmuch as he then taught strictly in accord with regimens and 
terminology prevailing in the country’s foremost studios. 

However, having fallen under the spell exercised by the late Douglas Stanley’s 
unorthodox propaganda, he forsook such routine ardently to advocate the Stanley 
dicta, lock, stock and barrel. But, in this connection and to his credit, it should 
be said that he refused absolutely to endorse instrumental and muscular manipu- 
lations insistently recommended! Nevertheless, he did contend that all voices, re- 
gardless of type, should have a minimum range of not less than three octaves. 
Followed the prime instruction that every voice should start vocalizing on the 
highest possible falsetto squeak and then carry that quality unchanged as low 
in the scale as possible. 

Per contra, the same voices should then endeavor to carry the heavier mechan- 
ism or quality of the lower range as high as feasible, always assuming that the 
throat remained fully open and expanded throughout the process. The theory 
being that eventually the two antithetical qualities would amalgamate into one 
desirable tonal type permeating the entire range. Suffice it to say that the ideas, 
as understood and taught by Mr. Wilcox, did turn out a goodly number of very 
capable singers both male and female. And, in any event, reading the book with 
an open mind should unquestionably be productive of desirable results. 


“The Story of Christian Hymnody,” by Ernest E. Ryden, Augustana Book 
Concern, Rock Island, Illinois, 1959, 670 pp., $5.95. 


[Please turn the page.] 
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YCLOPEDIC IN ITS presentation of Early Christian, German, Scandinavian, 

English and American hymnody, this intriguing treatise is a must for inclu- 
sion in libraries of clergymen, ministers of music, musicologists, choirmasters 
and critics as well as music-minded hoi polloi! Having personally perused it 
from cover to cover, we find it a thrilling volume, throbbing with spiritual fervor 
and human interest, in fact one whose readers can hardly fail to be caught up in 
contagion of the author’s devotion to his subject. Erudite to the nth degree and 
authored by a master of the English language, it is a veritable mine of factual 
information anent the lives and literary genius of hymn writers from David and 
his Psalms to Thomas Curtis Clark whose demise occured in 1953. Moreover, 
its value as a reference source on hymnology is greatly enhanced by two factors, 
the first being inclusion of the most comprehensive bibliography on the subject 
ever published, listing as it does some sixty-two diverse publications; the second 
consisting of an index so meticulous in design as to enable one to turn to page 
and paragraph concerned with a given hymn and its writer. An ideal birthday 
or Christmas present for any member of the above mentioned category! 


“Voice Education,” by Eleanor McClellan, Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London, 1920, 124 pp., $1.75. 


— the fact that this compact little volume has been out of 
print for some years past, so strongly are we impressed with its inherent 
value that we are herewith making a point of urging our readers earnestly to 
go in quest for copies with which to enlarge their libraries. During her lifetime, 
the author, for good and sufficient reasons, was known as “Maker of Singers”; 
an intensive reading of the text will make known the reason why. Following a 
prefatory Raison D’Etre, come some seven chapters. In sequence, they consider 
Breath, Tone versus Vowel, Attack and Poise of Tone, Consonants, Interpreta- 
tion, Requirements of a Great Career and Emotions and Characteristics of Sing- 
ers. The chapter on breath, for instance, delves much more exhaustively into the 
breath of life and that of song than is ordinarily the case, inasmuch as the 
author makes frequent excursions into the realm of Yogi and Metaphysics in her 
search for truth. Quite unique is the chapter on tone versus vowel in that falla- 
cies incident to blind acceptance of some thirty or more so-called vocal axioms 
are mercilessly exposed. The manner in which attack and poise of tone is treated 
is quite comprehensive as is also that accorded consonants in relation to vowels. 
Truly a worthwhile treatise. 


“Song-List for Adolescent Voices,” compiled by Helen Steen Huls, Teacher 
of Voice, St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, 1959, 23 pp., $1.00. 


I* AN ERA OF vocal contests almost limitless in number and variety, teachers of 
singing, especially those young in pedagogical experience, not infrequently 
find themselves hard put to it when confronted with the problem of assigning 
repertoire compatible with contestant attainments of the immediate moment. 
And, until advent of the above beautifully mimeographed compilation, they were 
without any really adequate aid in the situation! However, Mrs. Huls, veteran 
of many years teaching and adjudication, has come up with an wholly admirable 
solution consisting of well over 400 carefully selected and graded songs each 
and every one of which is fully described as to range, text and mood. Moreover, 
some twenty-eight publisher’s addresses are also made available thus obviating 
any difficulty as to source of supply. We have not the slightest hesitancy in 
recommending purchase of this studio adjunct by those teachers feeling the need 
of such a list. 


Ww Ww Ww 


BOOKSHELPF’S editor acknowledges reception of several letters requesting in- 
formation as to where copies of the three E. Herbert-Caesari volumes may be 
purchased and at what prices. Replying thereto, the following data are submitted. 
Ricorpr & Co., 16 West 61st Street, New York [23] stock all three books at the 
following quoted prices: “The Voice of the Mind,” $5.00; “The Science and 
Sensations of Vocal Tone,” $3.50 and “Tradition and Gigli,” $3.50. Cart FiscHer, 
Inc., 62 Cooper Square, New York [3], and the WitL1s Music Company, 124 
East 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, also have these publications in stock at pre- 
sumably the same prices.{t 
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HIN] 


Gertrude Ehrhart wrote a provocativ 
paper on her experiences as the Prograr 
Chairman of the 1958 New York Conven 
tion. It was still in my files at conventio 
time, ‘Cincinnati. The idea came to me tha 
with this head start an article which com- 
bined the experiences of Miss Ehrhart ani! 
George Barron as program chairme, 
should be of real value to all subsequent 
program chairmen. Not only that, it reall, 
makes interesting reading. Read it, eve 
if you never plan on being a prograi 
chairman! 


* * * 


My days are full of blunders 
Oh, how I’ve always yearned 
To live one life for practice 
Another when I’ve learned. 
—Rebecca McCann 


* * * 


 .. between January first and 
the latter part of February, an un- 
suspecting NATS member will receive 
a letter with the soul-shaking request 
that he or she serve as program chair- 
man for the next national convention. 
Having gone through the ordeal, and 
because of the hindsight thus acquired, 
we are now impelled to relate our ex- 
periences for the recipient of just such 
a letter—feeling qualified to give dis- 
creet advice to the next incumbent and 
all future incumbents. 

First of all, let it be said that it is a 
great honor to be chosen to plan a pro- 
gram for the members of NATS. The 
experience is broadening beyond belief. 
After it is over, you wouldn’t exchange 
it for anything less than all the gold at 
Fort Knox. You will be overawed at 
the prospect and finally overjoyed ‘o 
find that you have coped successfully. 
You will be busier than you ever 
dreamed and suddenly realize the de- 
light of using every minute with telling 
result. You will be irritated, frustrated 
and even maddened. But you will he 
repaid a hundred times over by your 
contacts with all the wonderful people 
you gather together for the convention 
program. 


THE BULLETIN 
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Gertrude Elrhart and George F. Sarron 


IGHT...... 


We heard so much about culture, cul- 
ural aspects, cultural backgrounds and 
cultural implications at the 1958 con- 
ention. Vannevar Bush, the distin- 
cuished _ scientist-administrator-educa- 
ior, defines true culture in these words: 
“True culture consists of a broad grasp 
of the world in which we live, and of the 
»eople who inhabit it.” At the risk of 
seeming to be facetious, a national con- 
vention program chairman of any sen- 
sitivity will be overflowing with culture, 
true or otherwise, after ten months of 
planning. Gold? It is worth diamonds, 
emeralds and rubies. 

Your first question on receiving the 
invitation will be, “Can I do it?” The 
second will be, “Have I time to do it?” 

The answer to the first question is, of 
course, in the affirmative. You wouldn’t 
be asked if you were not able, and you 
can do anything that you really want 
to do. 

For the answer to the second ques- 
tion, here are several suggestions: 

[1] Do nor accept if you like to go 
to bed early and arise late in the morn- 
ing. You will need at least four more 
working hours per day for the next ten 
months. 

[2] Do nor accept if you lie awake 
and worrk after you’ve gone to bed. You 
won’t get any sleep at all in that case. 

[3] Do Nor PLAN to take a vacation or 
even leave home next summer. You 
will never make the printing deadline 
for the program if you do. 

[4] Do nor THINK that you can get 
your plans settled by June so that you 
may take a vacation or even go to a 
workshop for a week. No one but you 


will be making plans for December in 
June. Many of those whom you contact 
will be unable to give you an answer 
before October. This situation, however, 
will develop your powers for writing 
fiction since your duties as program 
chairman include writing a story about 
the convention program for the October 
issue of THE Buttetin; the deadline for 
that in 1960 is Saturday, August 27th. 

Do you like to write letters? There 
are hundreds to be written before next 
December. 

Do you own a typewriter and can you 
use it? Do you dictate easily? It takes 
time to write the letters and then car- 
ry them to a stenographer. 

By way of advice, the following para- 
graphs seem pertinent: 

[1] Above all, choose committee 
members who will not take off for for- 
eign parts as soon as school is out in 
June. They will return just before it is 
time to send the finished program to 
Harvey Ringel for printing and then de- 
cide to be helpful. This can be very up- 
setting and make you feel vastly inse- 
cure about the program you have ready 
to print. 

[2] Give up, right now, any plans 
to have the President of the United 
States, your Senator, Representative, 
Governor, Mayor or even your local 
tax-collector come to the opening meet- 
ing with an official greeting. They al- 
ways gladly accept the great honor; 
then, they are unexpectedly kept from 
appearing. They offer to send a trusted 
assistant, who sends a greeting by tele- 
gram, which arrives after the conven- 
tion is over. 


[3] Be sure to have the convention 
chairman give you a picture of the 
physical aspect of the convention hall. 
In New York, the fine piano furnished 
us by the Baldwin Piano Company was 
pushed so far in the corner of the stage 
that a speaker wishing to use it, risked 
life and limb getting there—then, had 
to stand to use it. 

[4] At the very beginning of your 
task, get an estimate of how much 
money you can spend for speakers and 
music. Some people will come for the 
honor, others want travel expenses, 
still others expect to be paid for their 
services. 

[5] Don’t hold your breath waiting 
for answers to your letters. There seems 
to be an unwritten law, especially among 
NATS members, against prompt an- 
swers to urgent requests. 

[6] Choose people for discussion pan- 
els who think objectively. We teachers 
are put here on earth to teach just as a 
surgeon is on earth to do surgery. Nei- 
ther has the right to get sentimental 
about it. 

[7] Compile a list of “replacements” 
for every “spot” on the program. Ask 
them to come prepared in their sub- 
ects and ready to step in at the last 
minute—should the occasion arise. Of 
course, even this precaution doesn’t 
always take care of the situation. The 
case of Mari Smeeth and Jayne Dew is 
an example. 

Marti SMEETH was approached in June 
and a reply was promised in a short 
time. By August, nothing had been 
heard from her. JAYNE DEw was asked 
to stand by and cheerfully agreed. Ten 
days before the printing deadline, there 
was still no word from Mari. A special 
delivery letter was sent to Jayne, con- 
taining a self-addressed, special deliv- 
ery stamped envelope for reply. JAYNE 
Dew was put on the program and sent 
off to Dr. Ringel in. full confidence of 
her acceptance. Deadline date arrived, 
but no word from Jayne. The very next 
day, a letter was received stating that 
Mari was available. Two days later, 
there was still no word from Jayne. So 
—frantic telephone calls to Mari and 
Dr. Ringel changed JayNE Dew to Mart 
SMEETH on the program. Jayne’s spe- 
cial delivery reply has never yet turned 

[Please turn to page 32.] 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


President Gilliland reports to the mem- 
bership at the close of his administration. 


I MY ACCEPTANCE address after being 
elected President of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing in 
Kansas City two years ago, I expressed 
my deep appreciation for the honor my 
colleagues had bestowed upon me; the 
frightening responsibilities which were 
being placed upon my shoulders; and it 
was with humility that I faced the mon- 
umental task of administering the affairs 
of this great corporation. Even greater, 
now, is my apreciation of the honor, the 
respect for the responsibilities, the feel- 
ing of humility in this office, and it is 
with pride that I reiterate it to you. 
Two years since that eventful day it 
is my desire, as I retire as President 
to communicate to you some of the 
details of our successes, our growth, our 
frustrations and some of our discour- 
agements. 

Fifteen years ago, a group of teachers 
dedicated to the belief that the profes- 
sion needed an association of members 
with by-laws, and a code of ethics, or- 
ganized and founded this great organ- 
ization with the loftiest precepts of 
idealism. It is my sincere belief that 
these high ideals have been nurtured 
and extended through the years. The 
Charter Members had a great vision 
and fifteen years later it is my great 
pride and privilege to report the status 
as it was affected through my steward- 
ship. 


Convention Committee 


This fine Cincinnati Convention could 
not have been envisioned and imple- 
mented without the sacrificial efforts of 
Hubert Kockritz and Dora Lyon, Gen- 
eral Co-Chairmen; George F. Barron 
and Fenton Pugh, Co-Program Chair- 
men; Harvey Ringel, Printing-Adver- 
tising; Sue Trimble Henry, Florence 
Evans, Beatrice Iams, Social Entertain- 
ment; Jeannine Phillipe, Robert K. Barr, 
Exhibits; Norma Richter, Ruth Bayer, 
Registration; Franklin Bens, Robert 
Powell, Accommodations; and Franz 
Trefzger, Finance. These people gave 
unstintingly of their time and energy 
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and it is with profound appreciation 
that I thank them in the name of the 
association at this time. 


Executive Committee 


Hadley Crawford, Secretary, has been 
an efficient and imaginative worker in 
this very important office. He answers 
letters promptly and is a reliable source 
of information concerning past admin- 
istrative action of our governing bodies. 
Many thanks to you Hadley, for your 
highly valued work. 

Gertrude Tingley, Registrar, has again 
administered the heavy duties of her 
office with efficiency and dedication. We 
have read the great list of people who 
change addresses between the publica- 
tion of each issue of THE BULLETIN and 
realize how difficult and time-consum- 
ing her duties must be. Gertrude, it is 
a pleasure to again thank you, in the 
name of the association for your im- 
portant work. 

Robert Bowlus, Treasurer, and your 
president have worked together quite 
closely and it is with the greatest pleas- 
ure that I extend the sincere thanks 
of the association to him for his interest, 
and perseverance. A vivid imagination 
is necessary to envision the many hours 
he spends in keeping the association’s 
books in order. The Auditor’s report for 
the last two years furnish bountiful evi- 
dence of the Treasurer’s efficiency and 
dedication. 

At the date of this Convention, we 
think of our Vice-President, William 
Vennard, who is in The Netherlands 
where he has gone to pursue further 
study. I am certain he is thinking of 
us at this time. 

To Alexander Grant, Chairman of 
Admissions, we express our deep grati- 
tude for his excellent service. We are 
not unmindful of the many hours spent 
in performing these duties over a period 
of many years. We extend our best 
wishes in his retirement from this office. 

The office of Director of Publicity has 
been again capably filled by Vice-Pres- 
ident Louis Nicholas. It is fortunate that 


we have a man with his ability to write 
and also with such knowledge of the 
field of publicity for this important pos’. 
Thank you Louis, for your valuable 
service. 

Vice-President B. Fred Wise, Coordi- 
nator of Field Activities, has done muc.i 
to bring about salient and productive 
activities on the part of the Regionzl 
Governors who more and more are be- 
coming the dynamic force for field work. 
This force consequently helps nurture 
the vigor and vitality necessary for the 
association. In addition to the Coordi- 
nator of Field Activities, Mr. Wise cap- 
ably administered the details of the 
Singer-of-the-Year contest. 

Past-President E. Clifford Toren is 
in Sweden at this time and we miss 
him. His valued services are extended 
toward helping to encourage, develop 
and coordinate the work of the chap- 
ters. Since his appointment by your 
president last year, it is my opinion that 
the work and status of the chapters have 
consistently improved. No small amount 
of this improvement has been due to the 
wisdom and painstaking efforts of our 
distinguished past-president. 


The Policy Board of the 
Board of Directors 


This group consisting of Grace Les- 
lie, Berton Coffin, Richard DeYoung, 
Arnold E. Putnam, John Lester, J. Os- 
car Miller, Eugene Fulton, George Cox 
and John Thut, Secretary, have always 
been helpful with their suggestions con- 
cerning matters of policy and finance. 
Without exception, too, they have been 
prompt in corresponding. The president 
owes much to this group of gentlemen 
for their mature judgment. 


Regional Governors 


The field work of the association has 
been under the control of Elizabeth 
Wills of the California-Western Regicn, 
George Newton of the Central Region, 
Gertrude Ehrhart of the Eastern Ro- 
gion, C. Robert Larson of the Northen 
Region, Melvin H. Geist of the Norti:- 
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western Region, Joel Carter of the 
Southeastern Region, G. Frederick Hol- 
ler of the Southern Region, and Vera 
Fedgrove Neilson of the Southwestern 
Fegion. The Lieutenant Governors of 
each region, of course, should be con- 
eratulated for helping to implement the 
work specified by the governors. 

In my opinion the growth and activity 
cf each region is in direct proportion 
t> the imagination and initiatve of each 
regional and lieutenant governor. The 
vork of these people during the last 
year has been gratifying. 


Standing Committees 


The Advisory Committee on Vocal 
Education, consisting of Richard De- 
Young, chairman; Stanley Deacon, Vic- 
tor Alexander Fields, Grace Leslie, 
Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia Sharnova, 
has been working and is making valu- 
able contribution to voice education. 

The newly conceived liaison policy 
with the Music Educators National 
Conference has been functioning since 
our New York Convention as the pre- 
cepts agreed upon there have been acti- 
vated in sectional meetings of both 
groups. Copies of the precepts have 
been printed in both THE BULLETIN and 
the Music Epucators JourNAL. The 
Public School Music Vocal Committee 
has been headed by Carl Nelson, and 
we have reason to believe this recipro- 
cal policy will lead to fine results. It is 
my hope that the joint meeting of the 
committee in Atlantic City, March 20th, 
will be attended by many NATS mem- 
bers. 


The Research Committee 


This committee, consisting of William 
Ross, chairman; Ralph Errolle, Phil 
Duey, Victor Alexander Fields, William 
Vennard, Berton Coffin, Oren Brown 
and Warren Wooldridge, has been work- 
ing and their report is contained in the 
report to the convention. 

My personal apreciation is now ex- 
tended to the Nominating Committee 
for preparing the slate of candidates 
which will be presented in a short time. 
To Ferris Ohl, of Ohio, chairman, I 
extend my gratitude and thanks for the 
dfficult job of coordinating the entire 
p-ocedure. Other members of the Nom- 
inating Committee are Mrs. C. M. Ja- 
cobson, New York; Gene Hemmle, 
Texas; Aimo Kiviniemi, Kentucky; and 
Thomas Mac Burney, California. 

Cameron McLean and John Bennett 
Ham performed the mid-year audit of 
the Treasurer’s books in a highly satis- 
factory manner. The Association thanks 
them for their service. 
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Membership 


The Registrar’s report of 1844 mem- 
bers to the convention presents a rather 
disturbing status in this very important 
item. History of past years gain in 
membership would indicate that this 
year’s gain is a normal one. It is the 
appalling number of drop-outs, how- 
ever, which have somewhat neutralized 
our increase in new members. One is 
inclined to ask the following questions: 
Has our leadership been appropriately 
vigorous? 

Is our educational outlook and pro- 
gram keeping pace with the spirit of 
the times? Is there a need for the prod- 
uct we are cultivating? Will the pro- 
posed Fellowship Plan help. solve some 
of our problems if it is brought in? Have 
we been overly concerned with numbers 
of new members with inappropriate 
consideration of their quality and qual- 
ifications? There may be other factors 
which I have not mentioned. However, 
it is high time we do some honest soul- 
searching and, if possible, ascertain the 
cause or causes for the apathy and lack 
of interest which is certainly present in 
a certain element of our membership. 
If this condition is a result of the 
“times” that is, the tendency toward the 
materialistic values on the part of our 
present and future students—then we 
must consider further, our teaching 
goals. Quite a number of teachers have 
left the profession during the past year, 
also. Let us dedicate ourselves to the 
solution of this problem. 


Financial Status 


If you have examined the financial 
statement in the report to the conven- 
tion, evidence of gain and soundness 
are obvious. The net worth of the or- 
ganization has not increased as it did 
the previous year. However, there are 
several things in the total picture which 
have to be considered. 

Due to the rising costs of operations, 
the budget accepted by the Policy Board 
at the New York Convention was by 
far the largest in the history of the 
association. Travel expenses for the 
members of the committee of the Fel- 
lowship Plan being drawn up were con- 
siderable. In addition, there was some 
loss of money due to members dropped 
for non-payment of dues. 

The association is in fine shape 
financially, although we are in no way 
wealthy. Much good work has been 
done and all this adds to our expense. 


Workshops 


Once again the association presented 
unique opportunities to teachers of sing- 


ing for invaluable training by present- 
ing five workshops with George Cox as 
the National Director. The value of 
these workshops to our association ean- 
not be measured by the income received 
from them. Real values emerge through 
the instruction, the idealism and the en- 
thusiasm engendered in the teachers 
who attend and the splendid public re- 
lations wihch have been generally pro- 
duced by them. 

Undoubtedly some changes will have 
to be made in the philosophy, the num- 
ber of workshops presented, the fields 
of concentration and organization in the 
future. However, much of the growth of 
our organization is due to this great 
work, and we must keep them alive. 
William Ross, the director of the first 
workshop should be congratulated again 
for his vision in launching the move- 
ment, at Indiana University, in the early 
days of the association. 


Chapters 


In my opinion, the local chapters have 
been more active and have given more 
help to their members than ever before. 
Through the valuable work of E. Clif- 
ford Toren, Coordinator, much progress 
has been made in placing them on a 
sounder and more helpful basis. Last 
year’s session at the New York Conven- 
tion on the Dynamic Local Chapter was 
an example of the work being done to 
stimulate and vitalize this important 
work of the association. 

The Role of the NATS Chapter in the 
Development of Performance, the title 
of this year’s convention session on 
chapters, gives evidence of the fact that 
there is vision in the thinking of the 
local chapters, and possibly their great- 
est contribution lies in the future. 

Nurturing the precepts of idealism in 
all phases of our profession, as well as 
engendering enthusiasm for our work, 
can be the results of a well ordered and 
functioning local chapter. However, one 
of the greatest outcomes is the public 
relations value of bringing NATS to the 
local community. 


The Singer of the Year 
and Student Auditions 


Students of singing in _ increasing 
numbers have expressed their interest 
in this fine project of our association. 
The idealism which it represents is 
needed in these days of inordinate em- 
phases on the material things of life 
to the exclusion of the aesthetic and 
spiritual values It is important that in 
implementing this project we maintain 
only the highest standards in our selec- 
tions of winners. The place of high 

[Please turn the page.] 








REPORT OF AUDIT FOR THE PERIOD DEC. 15, 1958 THROUGH OCT. 31, 1959 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, INC. 


EXHIBIT I: Comparative Balance Sheet 


Dec. 15, Get. 31, 


, 1958 1959 
ASSETS 
Regular Fund 
NN 65 5.o ooruk'a! iarachsy accu -a1brd sinless aiaedce sone $ 95.75 §$ 459.55 
Maina e125 <6 64%: 6c0) srhcbiaca. 488-0: 6/84 beoeNe-Ase 7,192.70 7,806.35 
ys Gh SOOIND TONNES oi 6 icc cicicnmeceeewncns 5,300.00 f 
ED ED cna we cc cacnencevenwee $ 12,588.45 


Workshop Fund 
NINN 5 asc16 5 aiplalacdes clases cides 4aie eck aie ree 
TIN in. stun: 0 9>0ik. A:0-4628' 6.0:010.6-6.6 6.616408 doe OO $ 








LIABILITIES 
Regular Fund 





PI: CIID oo 6 06.0200 0:66:5.6.0:606-0 0006 44m0 oe 100.00 §$ 100.00 

Net WortH 
8 rr 12,488.45 13,465.90 
Wreenmew Fund Net Werth on... cc ecccnsccccccccns 1,201.35 805.85 
Total Liabilities and Net Worth .......... $ 13,789.80 $ 14,371.75 





The net worth of the organization increased $581.95 during the period. 


EXHIBIT II: Summary of Cash Transactions 


Regular Workshop 





Fund Fund 
Cash balances, December 15, 1958 .............. --$ 7,288.45 $ 1,201.35 
RECEIPTS 
Regular fund (Schedule 1] ............. covvse ASSIS 04 
Workshop fund [Schedule 4] ................. 2,441.58 
Total cash available ......... sesvecesss cee 2E20829 § 8:642:95 
DISBURSMENTS 
Regular fund 
General expenses [Schedule 2] ............ $ 11,941.66 
Regional expenses (Schedule $3]............ 926.24 
Committee expenses [Schedule 3] .......... 70.49 
Workshop fund [Schedule 4] ........... $ 2,837.08 
$ 2,837.08 
Cask balances, October 31, B59 .......05 ccc scans $ 805.85 
SCHEDULE I: Sources of Receipts 
Regular Fund 
RECEIPTS 
Membership dues—1959 
SE nasddnseseaes eae ..$ 10,396.00 
I kd. ashe Nel evaseies be uO ai Nore cnc kala cash yo 705.00 
0 ee re eteen onary 42.00 
MeemBershin Gus PYEMOlS «oo. csccccccsecees 6.00 
acu Laem bait ccudore ada , $ 11,149.00 
NEI | 5a o:'u. b28\ boca bid wos end ond Ae $ 599.42 
MINE) cc) ctacd-a\a(ein: brs acd bs disve aevein acd ei 631.55 
Gaibecvintions — Betbetin ........ ce cicccnscccccses 856.33 
Nek ek ea ate reaver a ec aise veka ier sation 36.00 
id cisn tine mnned a wes cde deeen eee bine 64.21 
SE a a.6. vatican a-sisinlecd od 350.00 
NN 0S coals dS cuhsheGisia6.d/dOsre ath Sa em aree rans 25.00 
I 6.6.5 cae Sis sara-< ask abso a Rae 127.70 
SII. 55) 5:3 a 0l0:529/4-0 Ale vac OA ik eR 76.63 2,766.84 


$ 13,915.84 
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SCHEDULE 2: Disbursements—General Expenses 
Regular Fund 


DIsBURSMENTS—GENERAL EXPENSE 


Office of the President, Dale V. Gilliland .................+.- $ 580.62 
Office of Past President, E. Clifford Toren .................. 37.29 
Office of Vice President, Louis Nicholas ............... : 106.23 
Office of Vice President, Alexander Grant ................+. 50.09 
Office of Vice President, William Vennard ...............++. 49.57 
Office of Secretary, Hadley Crawford ................006: ; 294.) 4 
Office of Treasurer, Robert Bowlus ................seeeeees 530.19 
Office of Registrar, Gertrude Tingley ........... 180. 
NE A IN ors 0 5816 085666 e 4 cee doscaenes 45. 
I He TE io niciciccn aks ascsccsnccnesensesdcdiens 1,475 
FPLC R EE ee eT CLE EE Te ee er ey eee 261. 
Se ee ETT Tee TL SPOT ET ere eT ere 
EE. Sand dcenweAeeedkinds<ési weeded ennens sake 
Pubdication — Tike Meet 2.6. cece csencccvcscsees A] 
General — Administrative ..........ccccccccccceece 
SE Sexicssicscunnenees Sen uvan a diate tie eras anslor cath 4.30erats 

Total Disbursements — General Exvense ............. 





SCHEDULE 3: Disbursements 
Regional, District & Committee Expenses 


REGIONAL District EXPENSE 


NN. cicedageueek nae sowed Dcpis ih eek anatartndek ah ee ey 78.51 
I ussite 5 ncaraiereve naip emia waa 96.61 
IN 85.5 3 cask a co Bi 1anald o Rikareiae a kb hice, Sentero ele ee 131.62 
MD os aha 6g ss ra. a g-srackc Be arene RA ek aS ere ln te Swale wee ee ete 181.52 
RUNNIN agar laid cose uavas ni oa ere 189.41 
es ac Wins awe keen cee seme asec ewe ae ee : 115.96 
Ee etre re er rr Tyr re rT eet rk 107.47 
RO CEL PO Te coos 
ce rere ere er eee eee ee $ 926.24 


COMMITTEE EXPENSE 


eT e ee re re ee eee .§ 60.49 
aoa ph ewaids makae annees.e sess waa __ 10.00 
Total Committee Expense .. is Ss sees eae ; con 70.49 


SCHEDULE 4: Cash Receipts and Disbursements 


Workshop Fund 


RECEIPTS 
PN I ao :5.55.4 9-0 50:04:40 :6de ood on be ab OW een alos $ 321.19 
University of Idaho Phy Ge A acate Pack ata ance 1,078.24 
SORCIIEENY GE CORMIER oc cece csccccecccccs 737.11 
NN I oe cinco nh besa b sR vss Webb Sabra Ed KATE 305.04 
Total Receipts — Workshop ...............-. $ 2,441.58 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Tulane University ..... ; ee sisi dasa sbrep Seah Sreustle 286.59 
Cmaweneity GF BARD .....c ccc ccacccs 583.50 
Univereity GF Calerade ......c cc cccccccsccen norath 503.56 
ey eer ret $79 35 
SS errr eres tr 503 33 
Tetal Workdhop Expemese .........0.ccceses . $ 2,257.33 
DL, dine schixehtawed hives sie-04s 436 51 
Malling GMpOEMSE .......ccccces een eee Strain ami 148 24 
Total Disbursement — Workshop ...... inkumne siswredniors «tl ae 


ROBERT W. MEYER, Certified Public Accountant 


35 Mason Avenue, Delaware, Ohio 
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idealism in the life of the young singer, 
which is represented by our selections, 
is most important. 

The student auditions held yearly in 
each region have grown in stature as 
iaterest and numbers of participants 
lave increased. It is in this direction 
that the influence of NATS will be felt 
i1 the local communities. The work of 
tne national contest and student audi- 
tions was coordinated by Vice-President 
3. Fred Wise and was under the local 
cirection of regional and lieutenant gov- 
crnors. To these ladies and gentlemen, 
tae association extends its appreciation. 


The Bulletin 


The growth and welfare of any or- 
ganization depends to a large extent 
upon the excellence of its communica- 
tions. That our fine official magazine 
makes it possible for the association to 
cevelop into a community of friends 
and scholars most of us are aware of 
end appreciate. Perhaps in the near fu- 
ture the number of issues of this valu- 
able instrument may be increased for 
the year. Many members have expressed 
their wish that this may happen. 

As of December 1959, the mailing 
circulation of THE BULLETIN was 2273, 
an increase of 135 over December of 
1958. Perusal of our financial report will 
show that $903.13 was added to our 
treasury - through new = subscriptions 
alone, and $631.55 was spent for adver- 
tising by people who consider it worth 
while to advertise in our official mag- 
azine. 

Harvey Ringel’s work as Editor has 
again been imaginative, creative and 
efficient. Without exception, both mem- 
bers and discerning people who do not 
belong have spoken highly of the fine 
work. To you, Harvey, the association 
extends its deepest gratitude. 

Mr. Ringel had had the assistance of 
Annemarie Gerts, Assistant-to-the-Edi- 
tor; William E. Holdridge, Associate 
Editor; Walter Allen Stults, Associate 
Fditor; and William Vennard, Associate 
Editor, with Helen Steen Huls as Cir- 
culation Manager. 

To the Editorial Board, consisting of 
Bernard A. Taylor, Chairman; Burton 
Carlinghouse, Annemarie Gerts, Wil- 
liam Holdridge, Harvey Ringel, Walter 
Allen Stults and William Vennard, the 
association is indeed grateful. 


The International Directory 
of Teachers’ Associations 


In an endeavor to improve the ex- 
change of educational information, 
UNESCO’S Secretary is planning to 
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issue in 1960 an International Directory 
of Teachers Associations. There is no 
such directory in existence at the pres- 
ent, and a publication such as this would 
be useful to educators in all countries. 

Your president prepared a form with 
much information concerning NATS, 
and returned it to Mr. L. R. Fernig, 
Head of the Educational Clearing House 
of the United National Educational Sci- 
entific and Cultural Organization, for 
publication in the International Di- 
rectory with a historical sketch, telling 
of our ideals, and our objectives. 


NATS and the U.S. 


Treasury Department 


During the Spring of 1959, your pres- 
ident received a letter from the U.S. 
Treasurey Department stating that our 
association had never been granted ex- 
emption from filing complete income 
tax returns. After some correspondence 
involving much explanation concerning 
the true nature of the Association and 
its meetings—that it is entirely educa- 
tional in nature and no effort is made 
at profit making—we were finally 
granted exemption from preparing com- 
plete tax reports. This, I believe was 
contrary to the original belief of the 
Treasury Department that we had be- 
come a profit-making organization. 

The Treasury Department subse- 
quently ruled, however, that the asso- 
ciation was subject to tax on unrelated 
business as defined in Section 512 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
from the conduct of an exhibition at 
which material which suppliers have for 
sale is displayed. I prepared and sent 
back to the Treasury Department a 
protest to this ruling, stating again that 
it is not our objective to make profit 
on displays of music and materials at 
our conventions and workshops, but 
merely to enhance the educational op- 
portunities for those members who visit 
them. The Treasury Department finally 
ruled that we are not subject to tax 
on unrelated business income as defined 
in Section 512 [a] of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. We are required, 
however, to file an information return 
using Form 990, annually, with the Di- 
rector of Internal Revenue, Chicago, 
Illinois, as long as this exemption re- 
mains in effect. 

If we should fail to file this report, 
termination of our exempt status on 
unrelated business income will result. 
My feeling is that we should continue 
to explore possibilities of legally avoid- 
ing filing the information return Form 
990 annually. I recommend that my 
successor explore the possibilities. 


In Memoriam 


THE BULLETIN publishes in each issue 
the list of those members who have 
passed from us. Let us stand for a 
moment in silent prayer for those de- 
parted colleagues. 


Conclusions 


In several of my Messages, I have 
stressed the idea of extending our 
philosophy of teaching to include con- 
sideration of the total growth of our 
students; that the teaching of singing 
can be made to include general educa- 
tion in its broadest sense, even though 
we may have as our students those 
who will become professional singers. 
Technical training, while fundamentally 
necessary, is only the begining, for it 
is the “person” who sings with whom 
we should be more greatly concerned. 
Let us perceive the bountiful possibil- 
ties for influencing the total growth of 
our students and consider it a distinc- 
tive privilege to be a member of a great 
professon and be proud of it. 

How can the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing become a better, a 
more influential and a more prestigious 
organization? I am sure we have fre- 
quently asked ourselves these questions, 
as we are concerned with what the 
musical and academic world thinks of 
us. It is by the product of our teaching 
that we may finally gain the distinction 
wished. Our ideals must be high, and 
our product must reflect and radiate 
excellence of teaching. To teach better, 
then, should be our most cherished ob- 
jective. I don’t mean that we can make 
excellent singers out of all our students. 
I mean that through good teaching there 
will be improvement; there will be 
growth. 

How can these lofty ideals be attained 
except by diligent study through a pro- 
gram of continuing education? Let us 
resolve to reach that exalted level of 
an excellent teacher of singing through 
making continuing education a way of 
life. In so doing, the lofty ideals of our 
founders will be implemented. 

What are the future prospects of our 
beloved association? In considering the 
development and progress made during 
the past decade and a half, our outlook 
seems bright indeed. Perhaps our prog- 
ress, as far as numbers of new members 
are concerned, may [by necessity] be- 
come slower and slower as we choose 
to become more selective. I predict, 
however, that a greater and finer cli- 
mate of professionalism will continue to 
emerge aS we improve our educational 
outlook and that we will reach our 
desired status. God helping us, we can 
do no other. I thank you.tt 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS 


California - Western Region: Joun  H. 
BLtoom, School of Music, University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Arizona; JEssie May 


Perry. 1819 Gunderson Lane, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Jerotp SHEPHERD, 14438 E. 
Anaconda St., Whittier, California. 


Central Region: LAURA HOWARDSEN Bark- 
wick, 2537 Harding Ave., Chicago 47, 
Illinois; AcNes Davis, School of Music, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana; STANLEY Deacon, 4420 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City 2, Missouri; HUBERT 
Kockritz, 260 McCormick PI., Cincinnati 
19, Ohio; CAMERON McLean, 85 Chicago 
Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan; Ferris Out, 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio; Hazet. 
PETERSON, 4216 N. University Rd., Peoria, 
Illinois; WELDON Wuitock, 393 N. Euclid 
Ave., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 


Eastern Region: MADELIENE KING BARTELL, 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, New Jersey; 
Louise BAXTER COLGAN, 358 Danforth St., 
Portland, Maine; Dai W. Cox, Box 371, 
Feasterville, Pennsylvania; MABEL P. FRris- 
WELL, 891 Central Ave., Needham 92, 
Massachusetts; GUTHRIE Frye, 4312 Ruskin 
Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington 2, 
Delaware; Laura P. GRANDEY, 47 Scarft 
Ave., Burlington, Vermont; HELEN Hus- 
BARD, 638 New Britain Ave., Hartford, 
Connecticut; CeciLe Jacosson, 143 Carne- 
gie Hall, New York 19, New York; WIL- 
LIAM B. MERRELL, 212 Seventeenth St., 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania; Lewis H. 
NIVEN, 6 University Pl., Orono, Maine; 
VERA N. Ross, 4628 Brandywine St., N.W., 
Washington 16, District of Columbia; 
Louise E. SLEEP, 131 Wildwood Ave., Buf- 
falo, New York; Justin WILLIAMs, 151 W. 
Lanvale St., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Northern Region: WituiAM LEE BricuHt, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; ALLEN L. Downs, University of 
Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, Min- 
nesota; J. PHILLIP GusTarson, Bethel Col- 
lege, 1480 Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; WILLIAM H. Lynn, State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; ArTHUR E. 
CasstinG, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; JoserpH F. Rossi, 700 
W. Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota; 
WarrEN B. Woo .prinGe, School of Music, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET ENRICO, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings, Montana; 
DaGNny Gustarson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Epison Harris; GLEN 
Lockery; CHARLES MILTON Ross, 311 
Twentieth Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


Southeastern Region: L. Wayne Batty, 
Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 


[Continued on the page following.] 
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EHRHART and BARRON ..... 
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up, and one can’t sue the U.S. Postal . 


Department. But—the “pay-off” is the 
very limit. Mari Smeeth failed to ap- 
pear at the convention. To date, no ex- 
planation or apology has been received. 
Jayne Dew, however, did receive an 
apology for the mix-up. 

Harvey Ringel asked Gertrude Ehr- 
hart and me [George Barron] to col- 
laborate during the Cincinnati Conven- 
tion in producing a joint article con- 
cerning the job of program chairman 
for our national convention. After read- 
ing Miss Ehrhart’s well-written and 
witty piece, which reflects her experi- 
ence as program chairman of the New 
York Convention, I decided against dis- 
rupting its organization and added the 
paragraphs that follow. 


While the job took considerable letter 
writing and thought, I was exceedingly 
fortunate in having much help from 
various sources. Perhaps the largest 
factor in this respect was the newly- 
formed Onto VALLEY CuHapter. After I 
had received valuable suggestions from 
various members of the program com- 
mittee from different sections of the 
country, I was able to get invaluable as- 
sistance from the meetings of the chap- 
ter, especially since Hubert Kockritz, 
the General Chairman, Dora Lyon, Co- 
Chairman, Fenton Pugh, Program Cop- 
Chairman, and Dale Gilliland, Nation- 
al President, were all members. We had 
a number of meetings in which the pro- 
gram was the chief topic of discussion. 
Such help gives one a feeling of con- 
fidence that might not otherwise be 
present. 

Another factor which was a tremen- 





IOWA MUSIC STUDY TOUR 


Academic credit available through the 
University of Iowa. 


Personally conducted by Prof. Herald 
Stark, Vocal Music Chairman, Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Special fine arts tour featuring opera at 
Vienna [2 performances) ] Bayreuth [2 
performances], Salzburg, Rome, Paris, 
London; including Passion Play at 
Oberammergau, Shakespeare perform- 
ance at Stratford, etc. 

Fly round-trip via PaN AMERICAN JET 
CurpPer, leave New York June 23rd, 
return from London August 7th. 46 
days. Rooms with bath included. Three 
credit hours obtainable. 

Price New York back to New York: 
$1439.00. 


For further information, write... 


COLLEGE CITY TRAVEL SERVICE 
Stuart Hotel wz Northfield, Minnesota 











dous help was the fact that, in my ad- 
ministrative position, I have an office 
with one full-time stenographer and 
one part-time clerk-typist. The Presi- 
dent of the University has the welcome 
idea that we may use our office and per- 
sonnel for any work [such as this} 
which may redound to the credit o/ 
the University. Needless to say, this 
simplified correspondence and also mad 

it unnecessary for me to forego a vaca- 
tion last summer. My secretary handle:| 
the minor details and in the event of any 
major crises, was able to call me at my 
lakeside cabin in northern Wisconsin. 

I must admit that all of the problem; 
were not so easy. There is the great 
necessity of getting out all correspon - 
dence very early because it takes con- 
siderable time for many of our bus 
members to reply. In a good many case:, 
a telegram or phone call must be mad» 
if the deadline is near. It is always con- 
venient to have someone on tap who 
willing to step in on any situation, suc 
a person was Isaac Van Grove, wh» 
was to appear on one of the panels. 
When one of the speakers on another 
program became ill, he was willing to 
take over on this one also, although he 
didn’t particularly believe in the position 
he was to take. Another casualty was 
our banquet speaker who didn’t recov- 
er as quickly as expected after an oper- 
ation. We were fortunate in that Mr. 
Kockritz was able to obtain an exceed- 
ingly brilliant man at the last moment. 
One can’t always be so lucky! 

To summarize the most important 
suggestions that I could offer would be 
to obtain as much helpful advice as 
possible from the nearest chapter. If you 
happen to have a well-functioning of- 
fice, it considerably simplifies the prob- 
lems. It has been an excellent experi- 
ence. I feel that I have gained much 
from the job. I am extremely apprecia- 
tive of all the help that many members 
from all sections of the country have 
given me. Please accept my _ thanks. 
[GB] 

Copa: [The woman gets the last 
word] Now, armed with all this hind- 
sight, answer that request in the affir- 
mative and with alacrity. May you be us 


lucky as George! [GE]tt 





ANNABLE ..... 
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in voice lessons and it seemed only logi- 
cal to base my teaching on the materiz's 
which would be used in the classroom. 

This preliminary practice is of ines- 
timable value to the student in bridgiig 
the gap between individual words and 
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groups of words which are met later. 
‘The perparation of the lists is tedious 
and time-consuming for the teacher, but 
ihe successful results achieved in the 
classroom warrant such an effort. 

In order to make the transition from 
ndividual words to the pronunciation 
of art songs less of a hurdle, I spend 
some time with the reading and singing 
of folk songs. The arrangements of these 
songs are ordinarily quite simple and 
vhythmic and facilitate the reproduction 
of the correct sounds. One Italian, two 
\"rench, and two German booklets of 
jolk songs, as well as Christmas carols 
in French and German are available at 
moderate cost from the Thrift Press of 
Jthaca, New York. These booklets 
should prove useful to those students 
intending to teach in elementary or high 
<chools. 

The confidence gained by a certain 
facility in pronunciation and by the 
inastery of these simple folk songs pre- 
pares the students for an introduction 
to art songs. It is my belief that the 
foreign language teacher should neither 
dare nor even try to teach art songs 
since this field of activity is the pro- 
vince of the voice teacher. Therefore, 
we do not sing these art songs in class, 
except in the rare instances where the 
record is available and the students can 
listen to, or sing along with the artist. 
The students appreciate the efforts of 
the instructor to find appropriate re- 
cords and can be counted on to bring 
such examples as they might have from 
their own collections. 

Assistance in the area of art song 
pronunciation is increasingly on the as- 
cendant. In the field of German, the 
State University of Iowa has produced 
a record which presents both the indi- 
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comment to me by saying, “Never 
again will this convention be an ab- 
stract notice on a printed sheet. From 
now on, it will be a vital, living thing.” 

From the time we registered until 
the final moment of the convention 
when we all participated in the love- 
ly ritual of singing “Auld Lang 
Syne,” we were bathed in a spirit of 
friendliness—and that is as it should 
be! 

Come to Dallas, see old friends, 
and make new ones, and feel the 
warmth of true Texan hospitality. 

To each and everyone of you, a 
successful and profitable 1960.¢+ 
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vidual sounds of the language and the 
spoken text of two songs, Mondnacht 
and Wanderers Nachtlied. By far the 
greatest contribution in this field has 
been made by the Vocal Students Prac- 
tice Aid Records, a company which is 
producing increasing numbers of spok- 
en text records which are an invaluable 
help. Their greatest value lies in the 
fact that the songs which are chosen are 
the more common ones presented by 
students at recitals. 

The final aid to our teaching can only 
be a willingness on our part to simplify 
the learning of this skill which will 
benefit not only the student but the 
musical world.f¢ 
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Roy Oliver, a member of our chapter, 
touched upon the question of certifying 
music teachers. A debate followed in 
which other members took part. The 
whole issue, however, became worthless 
in the face of the establishment of our 
own certification [Fellowship] an- 
nounced in the last issue of THE BULLE- 
TIN. 

Following this discussion, the presi- 
dent of the chapter, Dr. Paul Beck, 
held a lecture about Physiology and 
Singing. In his lecture, he dwelt mostly 
upon the problem of breath-support, 
giving his own demonstrations. The 
meeting was adjourned at 10:15 p.m. 


[Paul Beck] 
& 


WISCONSIN 


The first meeting of the chapter was 
held in Madison in conjunction with the 
WMTA convention, October 2527, 1959. 
Arnold Jones presided at this meeting. 
A new slate of officers, as listed in the 
Official Directory, was elected for the 
1959-60 season. The main order of busi- 
ness was the Student and Singer-of-the- 
Year contests. Suzanne Darkow and 
Allen Leicht were the winners. 

The second meeting of the chapter 
was held in the Union Lounge, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, on the 
22nd of November. Patricia Mahon, 
School of Music, University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee, was the featured speak- 
er. She presented a lecture-demonstra- 
tion dealing with her vocal study with 
Frederich Husler in England last sum- 
mer. Everyone present enjoyed the 
presentation. Husler’s ideas are stimu- 
lating and provocative. Refreshments 
were served at the close of the meeting. 
[Merion J. Johnson] 
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Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; JUNE 
Etson, Miami Conservatory, 2973 Coral 
Way, Miami 45, Florida; Harotp W. 
Ewinc, Morris Harvey College, Charleston 
4, West Virginia; VirciIntia W. LINNEY, 
Appalachian State Teachers College, 
Boone, North Carolina; CAROLYN P. PARK- 
ER, Columbia College, Columbia, South 
Carolina; MARGUERITE RINGO, Brenau Col- 
lege, Gainesville, Georgia. 


Southern Region: Guy OWEN BAKER, Mu- 
sic Dept., Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; ELizABETH J. Fossey, Union 
University, Jackson, Tennessee; JAcK L. 
LYALL, Dept. of Music, Mississippi Col- 
lege, Clinton, Mississippi; KENNETH L. 
McSween, 604 E. Main St., Newport, Ten- 
nessee; RuTH S. PARKER, 1031 Twenty- 
sixth St. S., Birmingham, Alabama; OHM 
PauLt, West Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH 
Beatty, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; WILLIAM BOLAND, Midwestern 
University, Wichita Falls, Texas; HowARD 
Grotn, 841 Donaghey, Conway, Arkansas; 
WENDELL OsporNn, Southwestern Univer- 
sity, Georgetown, Texas; WILLIAM RICE, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas; ALMA 
NOLAN Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., Wichita 3, 
Kansas; ORrcENITH SMITH, Music Dept., 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa; JANE SNow, 1226 Morningside Dr. 
N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


O 
CHAPTERS 
Arkansas: Pres., HELEN Lyon, Ouachita 
College, Arkadelphia; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 


Tuomas Bracc, 716 West B St., Russell- 
ville; Sec-Treas., RicHarp BroTHers, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Birmingham Area: Pres., PHYLLIS PUM- 
PHREY, 2708 Highland Ave., Rear House, 
Birmingham, Alabama; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. P. Govpen, 7317 Fourth Ave. S., Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; Treas., Mrs. W. R. 
Heasty, 306 La Playa Pl., Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sec., Mrs. R. P. Mims, 555 S. 
Forrest Dr., Birmingham, Ala. 


Blackhawk: Pres., HARRy F. HEUwn, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E. CASSLING, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EsTHER J. 
MALMROSE, 1111 Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Illinois; Treas., RuTH HOLMEN, 
761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, Ill. 


Boston: Pres. MARGOT WARNER, 20 St. 
Botolph St., Boston, Massachusetts; Ist 
Vice-Pres., JAMES R. HOUGHTON; 2nd Vice- 
Pres., INGEBORG JARRATT; Treas., CLARA 
SHEAR, 162 Boylston St., Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Rec. Sec., MARGARET MARBLE; Corr. 
Sec., GERTRUDE TINGLEY, Boston University 
School of Fine and Appiied Arts, Division 
of Music, 857 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., RAGNHILD IHDE, 157 Jewett 
Ave., Buffalo 14, New York; Vice-Pres., 
RvuTH KOEHLER NICHOLS, 635 Lisbon Ave., 
Buffalo 15, New York; Treas., ALICE 
Rozan, 150 N. Parade Ave., Buffalo 11, 
New York; Sec., MARIE L. Monr, 425 Elm- 
wood Ave., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 
[Please turn the page.] 
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Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2ist Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
Dacny GusTAFSON, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., CAROLYN O. 
James, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Washing- 
ton. 


Chicago: Pres., ANNEMARIE GERTS, DePaul 
Uni., School of Music, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois; Vice-Pres., HERMANUS 
Baer, Northwestern Uni., School of Music, 
Evanston, Illinois; Treas., EUGENE PENCE, 
541 East 112th Street, Chicago 28, Illinois; 
Sec., LAuRA Howarpson BaArRKWIck, 2537 
N. Harding Ave., Chicago 47, II. 


Colorado: Pres., HELENE REINSCH BEATTY, 
418 West 12th, Loveland; Vice-Pres., MeEr- 
RITT SCHUMANN, Campion Academy, Love- 
land: Sec-Treas., Epwarp D. ANDERSON, 
1501 Crestmore PI., Fort Collins. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELEN HupsBarp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EVTUSHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 
necticut; Sec., AMANDA KiNG, 36 Lindsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LOTTE Gray, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. Frye, 4312 Rus- 
kin Rd., Brandywine Hills, Wilmington; 
Vice-Pres., ESTHER R. BRADLEY, 2015 Mon- 
roe Pl., Wilmington; Sec., Mrs. Wo. 
DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods Edge, Claymont; 
Treas., HELEN S. Cruser, 912 Haines Ave., 
Gordon Heights, Wilmington 5. 

Des Moines Area: Pres., ROBERT LARSON, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MILLER, 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., Amos S. EBERSOLE, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DONALD ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON MCcLEAN, 85 
Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
HELEN Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Sec., JEANNE SOUTHERN, 
11794 Promenade, Detroit 13, Michigan; 
Treas., MArGIT KorMeENpy, 100 W. 
Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., ALLEN F. SCHIRMER, Indi- 
ana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein, 
Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., LUuCcILE JONEs, 
1204 N. Delaware, Indianapolis; Sec- 
Treas., E. Ross EkstroM, Route 4, Bloom- 
ington. 


Kansas City Area: Pres., HARDIN VAN 
DEvURSEN, University of Kansas City, Kans- 
as City, Missouri; Vice-Pres., WILLIAM 
LeMOoNDS, 5424 Main Street, Kansas City, 
Missouri; Treas., ISABELLE Mast, 512 Ken- 
sington, Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., HENRY 
L. Capy, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles: Pres., WILLARD Bassett, 1617 
East 4th Street, Santa Ana, California; 
Vice-Pres., IRENE BLADES, 1558 N. Genesee 
Ave., Hollywood 46, California; Treas., 
Tuomas N. MAcBurNney, 3255 Bennett Dr., 
Hollywood 28, California; Sec., SISTER 
Mary Jui, I.H.M., 5515 Franklin Ave., 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
[Continued on the page following.] 
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@ GERTRUDE TINGLEY, 32 Mitton Rb., 
BROOKLINE 46, Mass., S.0.S.—“I wonder 
if any of you can help me? There is a 
lovely song by Benati which is obtain- 
able with French words, Crois en mon 
coeur fédele. Of course, it was written 
originally in Italian, and I have heard 
it under the title, Credi nell’ alma mia, 
but try as I have, I cannot locate the 
Italian text. A pupil wishes to use it in 
an Italian group at Boston University. 
I will be graieful to anyone who can 
advise me where it can be obtained.” 


e@ Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE, 1201 SrxTEENTH STREET N.W., 
WasuHincTon 6, D.C.—‘“‘The 1960 MENC 
Biennial Meeting will be held in At- 
lantic City [N.J.], March 18-22. The 
contemporary scene in music education 
will be emphasized through general and 
special sessions, workshops, and demon- 
strations, dealing with four major topics: 
Music in the Curriculum; Contemporary 
Music in the Schools; Music for the 
Gifted Child; and Music in International 
Relations.” 


@ AspEN Music FEstIvAL AND MusIc 
ScHoot: “Baritone Hans Hotter will join 
the artist-faculty of the Aspen Music 
Festival and School in Aspen, Colorado, 
for the 1960 summer session. In addition 
to performing and teaching, he will con- 
duct a master class in lieder and the art 
song. The Aspen Music School com- 
mences June 27th and runs for a nine- 
week period. Applications for admittance 
and scholarships are now being received 
by Dean Norman Singer, Aspen, Colo- 
rado.” 





THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 





Here is an artistic item which wsa 
designed with you in mind. It is 
useful on your stationery, programs, 
and in your professional advertising. 


Send your order, together with 
one dollar to Mr. HapLey Crawrorp, 
NATS Secretary, 6101 Ward Park- 
way, Kansas City 13, Missouri. 











@ Amanpa F. Baxter, 651 Grove PL., 
To.epo 2, Onto: “Congratulations on the 
December Bulletin. The contents are 
worth the whole year’s dues. The 
Johnen article expresses just what [ 
have wanted to say for a few years bac 
—and Gertrude Ehrhart’s comments ar» 
so very true. I could add. many mor. 
Last summer, at a workshop, we wer? 
told to widen our cheek bones and t) 
pull down on our nose. Perhaps a littl» 
ridicule will cause some of our well- 
known teachers to reconsider their 
phraseology. One says, ‘make your lip; 
like a full-blown morning glory, an| 
another says, ‘you cannot sing without! 
a square mouth.’ I guess we will all hav» 
to develop a keen sense of humor.” 


@ JoHN L. Carrico, UNIVERSITY 0° 
Nevapa, Reno: “The university’s fourt1 
annual Lake Tahoe Music Camp will b> 
held Aug. 7-20, 1960—bands, choirs, an | 
symphony orchestras. For  brochur:, 
please write Dr. John L. Carrico, Direc - 
tor, University of Nevada, Reno.” 


@ Kate Neat KINLEY MeEmoriAL FEL- 
LOWSHIP, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, UrR- 
BANA: “This fellowship is open to gradu- 
ates of the College of Fine and Applied 
Arts of the University of Illinois and to 
graduates of similar institutions of equel 
educational standing whose principal or 
major studies have been in one of the 
following: Music—all branches; Art-- 
all branches; and Architecture—design 
or history. Applicants should not ex- 
ceed 24 years of age on June 1, 1960. 
The period of study provided by the 
fellowship is one academic year in a 
program approved by the Committee. 
The place of study may be at home or 
abroad as approved by the Committee. 
For additional information, application 
blanks and instructions, address Dean 


Allen S. Weller, College of Fine and’ 


Applied Arts, Room 110, Architecture 
Building, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Completed applications should reach the | 
Committee not later than May 18, 1960” |} 


@ Cart FIscHeEr INc., 62 Cooper SQUARE, 
New York 3, N.Y. “Carl Fischer, Ince. 
has sold its subsidiary retail building «t 
165 West 57th St., New York City, ‘o 
Columbia Management, Inc. Frank IH. 
Connor, president of the music firm, rv- 
ports that the retail departments w | 
remain at the present location at lea; 
until the first of the year. Thereaft« , 
pending developments at the new Li 
coln Square Music Center, the main a 
tivities of Carl Fischer’s store inclu: 
ing the piano department, will contin 
at the firm’s publishing headquarte 
building at 56-62 Cooper Square, Ne‘ 
York City.” 
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® Epwarp B. Marks Music Copora- 
TION: “Roger Sessions is writing the 
music to an opera—Montezuma. The 
libretto is by the Italian poet Borgese, 
who lived for many years in the United 
States. The work will be a real Grand 
Opera and will make use of all the pos- 
sibilities of contemporary stage tech- 
1iques. The score will be published by 
&dward B. Marks Music Corporation.” 


® Mitts Music, Inc., 1619 Broapway, 
New York 19: “Mills Music has signed 
somposer Jack Beeson to an exclusive 
‘ontract. An associate professor at Co- 
umbia, Beeson has been awarded the 
Rome prize [American Academy in 
Rome]; a Fulbright; a Guggenheim; 
among others. The librettist for his high- 
ly publicized, one-act chamber opera, 
Hello Out There, was William Saroyan. 
t has been performed by many work- 
shops and opera groups; it is recorded 
by Columbia [ML 5265]; Mills Music 
is publishing the vocal score with the 
orchestral score and parts available on 
rental.” 


® UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, FAYETTE- 
VILLE: “The university will play host to 
about 300 high school enthusiasts from 
three states [Missouri, Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas] in February at what may be 
the first Invitational Opera Festival in 
the country. The singing groups will 
represent .large metropolitan schools as 
well as consolidated, rural schools. The 
productions will vary from portions of 
musical comedy to complete chamber 
operas and scenes from standard opera 
repertoire. The performances will be 
judged on [1] the overall stage picture, 
[2] movement in relation to accompani- 
ment, [3] musical accuracy, [4] char- 


acter portrayal, and [5] suitability of 
material to the group. The festival will 
be organized as a series of half-hour 
presentations with Miss Julia Smith and 
Miss Constance Eberhart of New York 
as judges and critics. Discussion sessions 
for the high school directors will deal 
with present trends of operatic produc- 
tions in the high school.” 


© Mrs. Lota Mons.eau, 54 SHorE Rp., 
West Harwicu, Mass. [An extract from 
a letter addressed to Gertrude Tingley]: 
“Before I forget it—did I ever write to 
you regarding the article, Unseen Har- 
vests, which you had published in THE 
BULLETIN? Probably, no one would ap- 
preciate that as much as a small-town 
teacher like myself. It will be a miracle 
if I ever get to teach a pupil who will 
make the Big-time. But I like to feel 
that every lesson I give is an experience 
in musical growth and that experience 
should be exciting and rewarding at that 
very moment. Let the future bring what 
it may according to how the individual 
life develops. My career as a teacher has 
always been, and will always be, limited 
by other phases of my life. [Editor’s 
Note—she is a minister’s wife with four 
grown children.]|I have never been able 
to leave the family to attend workshops 
and conventions. I have been absorbed 
in a great deal of church work which I 
feel is essential. My home duties have 
been many and had to come first. How- 
ever, music has always been a powerful 
force in my life and the teaching of it 
to young people—a real joy. My gift is 
not great, and my harvest field limited, 
but I like to feel that I am passing on to 
others the sheer joy of playing and sing- 
ing, even in a little Cape Cod town. 
Thank you for that article.” $# 











MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS OF SINGING, Inc. 


Membership in NATS is qualified; voice teachers who 
have completed their fifth year of continuous teach- 
ing of singing may apply for membership, provided that 
the major part of their teaching is in the field of sing- 
ing. Application blanks may be secured from the Region- 
| al Governor of the area in which the applicant resides; 
addresses are listed in the Official Directory, inside 
| front cover and page one of any issue of The Bulletin. 
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OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 


[Continued from previous page.] 


Maine: Pres., EVELYN CARROLL, 70 Deering 
St., Portland; Vice-Pres., MARSHALL Bry- 
ANT, 197 Pine St., Portland; Sec-Treas., 
Lewis NIVEN, 6 University Pl., Orono. 


Nashville Area: Pres., RoBERT Ross Dow- 
DEN, 2109 Abbott Martin Rd., Nashville 
12, Tennessee; Vice-Pres., RAMON B. UN- 
RUH, Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville 
10, Tennessee; Sec.-Treas.. Mat HoGANn 
KELTON, 1408 Clifton Ave., Nashville 12, 
Tennessee. 


New Jersey; Pres., DOROTHY SCHNEIDER, 
694 Clinton Ave., Newark 8; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 1001 Broad St., Newark; 


Treas., FLORENCE KEARNEY, 149 Hilton 
Ave,. Maplewood; Rec. Sec., ELEANOR 
EBERHARDT, 179 S. Harrison Ave., East 
Orange; Corr. Sec., Emity WILper, 15 


Willard Ave., Bloomfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., Guy OWEN BAKER, 11 
Fontainbleau Dr., New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana; Vice-Pres., MARY TorTorRICH, 93 E. 
Park Pl., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas., 
FRANCES BROwN, 4240 Seminary Pl., New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Sec., BEATRICE BAL- 
DINGER, 308 Homestead Ave., Metairie, La. 


New York: Pres., DoLtF Swine, 15 West 
67th St., New York 23; Vice-Pres., VIOLET 
JouHNsON, 200 West 15th St., New York 11; 
Treas., EDNA BEATRICE BLoom, 916 Union 
St., Brooklyn 15; Sec., Lita LeERoy, 194 
Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., Harvey L. Woop- 
RUFF, 2335 Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7; 
Vice-Pres., Epwin K. BLANCHARD, Box 292, 
Meredith College, Raleigh; Sec-Treas., 
DorATHY SHAW RussEL, 585 Greenland 
Dr., Fayetteville. 


Ohio Valley; Pres., FENton C. Pucu, Col- 
lege Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Pres., FRANZ TREFZGER, College Conserva- 
tory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Treas., Norma 
RicuTer, College Conservatory, Cincinnati; 
Sec., Dora Lyon, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. DuNN, 
518 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., FLoryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., CLARA Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: MarGuERITE C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEIsER, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., SYLviE DeEr- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., McCLUNG 
Mitter, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY COOLAHAN, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Treas., MARGARET Huey, 501 N. Highland 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON, 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe.t, 60 Davis St., Providence 
8: Treas., HELEN C. Pace, 138 Adelaide 
St., Providence 7; Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 
31 Benefit St., Pawtucket. 

[Please turn the page.] 
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St. Louis District: Pres., WELDON Wuit- 
Lock, 393 N. Euclid, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres.. Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MEREDITH, 408 Hanley Rd., 
Clayton, Missouri; Sec. KetrH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill, Ferguson, Mo. 


San Francisco: Pres., EUGENE FULTON, 350 
Lawton St., San Francisco 22, California; 
Vice-Pres., EARL WILLIAM JonEs, 1417 San- 
chez Ave., Burlingame, California; Treas., 
GLapys STEELE Hacue, 1598 Shrader St., 
San Francisco, California; Sec., VIRGINIA 
BLarr, 1287 Alpine Rd., Walnut Creek, 
Calif. 

South Carolina: Pres., CAROLYN PARKER, 
4702 Colonial Dr., Columbia 3; Vice-Pres., 
Joyce Hosss, 812 Rutledge St., Spartan- 
burg; Sec-Treas., ESTHER COULANGE, 1465 
Ebenezer Rd., Rock Hill. 


South Florida: Pres., PAUL Beck, 434 N. 
E. 25th St., Miami, Florida; Vice-Pres., 
LinA MAppAForD, University of Miami. 
Coral Gables, Florida; Treas., MARTIN 
BLACKWELDER, Box 3012, Hollywood, Flor- 
ida; Sec., SiIsrER MAuRA, O.P., Barry Col- 
lege, Miami, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., OLIVER Mocck, 3417 
Humboldt Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., MARIA MONTANA, 2009 
Queen Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Treas., HAROLD Brupin, 3131 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Sec., Bossy 
BLAKE Barr, 1128 LaSalle, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Washington, D. C.: Pres., H. Leroy Lewis, 
Apt. 808, 1914 Connecticut Ave. N.W., 
Washington 9; Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 
4628 Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 
16; Treas., VicTORIA JOSEPHINE Muse, 904 
T Street N.W., Washington 1; Sec., 
GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont St. N.W., 
Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., Sister 
SusANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., ViviAN FLEMING, 
Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., CHRISTINE GUNLAGSON, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., BERNHARDT WEsT- 
LUND, Milton College, Milton; Treas., W1L- 
LIAM EBERL, Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee; Sec., MERION J. JOHNSON, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. 


fe) 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
VOCAL EDUCATION 


Deacon, Victor Alexander Fields, 
lie, Radiana Pazmor, and Sonia 


Stanlev 
Grace . 
Sharnova. 

.@) 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 

George Newton, and John Toms. 


ie) 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 


Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 
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INSTITUTIONAL SUBYBE 


ALABAMA 


Alabama State College, Montgomery 
University of Alabama, University 
Westfield High School, Westfield 


ARKANSAS 


Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona, Tucson 


CALIFORNIA 


College of The Holy Names, Oakland 
Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton 
Pomona College, Claremont 
Public Library, Los Angeles 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles 
Modesto Junior College, Modesto 
Pasadena City College, Pasadena 
San Francisco State College, San Francisco 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
San Anselmo 
San Jose State College, San Jose 
St. Paul High School, San Francisco 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 
Westmont College, Santa Barbara 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa 
Colorado Women’s College, Denver 
Loretto Heights College, Loretto 
Pueblo College, Pueblo 

University of Colorado, Boulder 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartt College of Music, Hartford 
St. Joseph College, West Hartford 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Howard University, Washington 


FLORIDA 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
Rollins College, Winter Park 
University of Miami, Coral Gables 


GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
Shorter College, Rome 


ILLINOIS 
American Conservatory, Chicago 
Bradley University, Peoria 
Chicago Conservatory, Chicago 
Public Library, Chicago 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago 
De Paul University, Chicago 
Moody Bible Institute, Chicago 
Northwestern University, Evanston 
Roosevelt University, Chicago 
Summy-Birchard Pub. Co., Evanston 
University of Illinois, Urbana 
Wheaton College, Wheaton 
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INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie 
Butler University, Indianapolis 
Evansville College, Evansville 
Hanover College, Hanover 
Indianapolis Publie Library, India:.ap 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
Manchester College, North Manche: te 


Thomas Carr Howe High School, 
Indianapolis 


IOWA 


Clarke College, Dubuque 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids 
lowa State Teachers College, Ceda ny 
Morningside College, Sioux City 
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Simpson College, Indianola 
University of Iowa, lowa City 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
Wartburg College, Waverly 
Westmar College, Le Mars 


KANSAS 
Baker University, Baldwin : 
Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hay¢ 
Kansas State Teachers College, Empc 
Kansas State University, Manhattan 
Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina 
University of Kansas, Lawrence ‘ 
KENTUCKY | 
Asbury College, Wilmore 4 
Campbellsville College, Campbellsville 
Eastern Kentucky State College, Richa 
Murray State College, Murray 
Southern Baptist Theological Semina 
Louisville 
Union College, Barbourville 
Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green 
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Dillard University, New Orleans 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rusta 
Louisiana State University, Baton Ro 
MeNeese State College, Lake Charles 
New Orleans Public Library, New Orie 


Tulane University, New Orleans 


MARYLAND 


Peabody Institute, Baltimore 
St. Mary’s Seminary Junior College. 
St. Mary’s City 
MASSACHUSETTS @ 
Boston Public Library, Boston - 
Boston University, Boston 
New England Conservatory of Muzsic.§ 


MICHIGAN 
Albion College, Albion * 
Aquinas College, Grand Rapids 
Calvin College & Seminary, Gran« 
Central Michigan University, Mou! 
Detroit Public Library, Detroit 
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SSBERS TO THE NATS BULLETIN 


EH AS OF JANUARY 1, 1960 


anuel Missionary College, 
Berrien Springs 
maa College, Livonia 
cie (Bigan State University, East Lansing 
wrsity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
ern Michigan University, Kalamazoo 


MINNESOTA 


purg College, Minneapolis 
ge of St. Benedict, St. Joseph 
le: Len o¢ 


¥ rre 


of St. Teresa, Winona 
vus Adolphus College, St. Peter 
Kato State College, Mankato 
@ee polis Public Library, Minneapolis 
nna High School, Owatonna 
loud State College, St. Cloud 
lar aul Public Library, St. Paul 
ersity of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
hington High School, Worthington 


MISSOURI 


College, Parkville 

oseph Junior College, St. Joseph 
ouis Public Library, St. Louis 
ersity of Kansas City, Kansas City 
ee of Missouri, Columbia 





Havépington University, St. Louis 


Empomen Jewell College, Liberty 
lan 7 7 
“a MONTANA 
@ana State College, Bozeman 
ana State University, Missoula 
ern Montana College, Havre 
y Mountain College, Billings 
sville 
Rich NEBRASKA 
: nd College, Fremont 
minam@.ka State Teachers College, Kearney 
ska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
@outh Teachers College, Plymouth 
NEW JERSEY 
Rustiiorg State College, Glassboro 
n Ro@on State College, Trenton 
larles 
w Orle NEW MEXICO 
Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas 
Mexico State University, University Park 
}rity of New Mexico, Albuquerque 
lege. 


NEW YORK 


“lyn Public Library, Brooklyn 
lo Public Library, Buffalo 

ke of St. Rose, Albany 

an School of Music, Rochester 


Mu ic, College, Ithaca 

‘ rd School of Music, New York 

+ *ublic Library, Olean 

Spore College, Saratoga Springs 
si Lniv. College for Teachers, Albany 
il Lniversity of N.Y., Fredonia 


Lniversity Teachers College, Potsdam 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone 
Cumberland Co. Public Libray, Fayetteville 
Salem College, Winston-Salem 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Central High School, Fargo 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

Music Dept., Univ. of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks 


OHIO 

Bowling Green State University, 
owling Green 

Capital University, Columbus 
Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland 
Cleveland Public Library, Cleveland 
College-Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Kent State University, Kent 
Malone College, Canton 
Ohio State University, Columbus 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
Otterbein College, Westerville 
University of Toledo, Toledo 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Wittenberg College, Springfield 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee 
Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City 
Southeastern State College, Durant 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 


OREGON 


Eastern Oregon College, La Grande 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth 

Pendleton High School, Pendleton 

Public Library, Portland 

Willamette University, Salem 

Northwest Christian College, Eugene 
PENNSYLVANIA : 

Abington Senior High School, Abington 

Academy of Vocal Arts, Philadelphia 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 

College Misericordia, Dallas 

Immaculata College, Immaculata 

Juniata College, Huntingdon 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg 

State Teachers College, Cheyney 

State Teachers College, Mansfield 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Columbia College, Columbia 

Converse College, Spartanburg 
University of South Carolina, Columbia 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Huron College, Huron 







































Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen 
University of South Dakota, Vermillion 
Washington Senior High School, Sioux Falls 


TENNESSEE 


Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville 

Maryville College, Maryville 

George Peabody College, Nashville 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 
Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis 

Union University, Jackson 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


TEXAS 


Baylor University, Waco 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall 

Howard County Junior College, Big Spring 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood 

Midwestern University, Wichita Falls 

North Texas State College, Denton 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Ft. Worth 

Texas Christian University, Ft. Worth 

Texas College of A. & IL., Kingsville 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock 

Texas Western College, El Paso 

University of Houston, Houston 

University of Texas, Austin 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond Professional Institute, Richmond 


WASHINGTON 


Clark College, Vancouver 

University of Washington, Seattle 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham 


WISCONSIN 
Holy Family College, Manitowoc 
Lawrence College, Appleton 
Marian College, Fond du Lac 
Milwaukee Public Library, Milwaukee 
Northland College, Ashland 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Viterbo College, La Crosse 
Wisconsin Conservatory, Milwaukee 
Wisconsin State College, Stevens Point 
Wisconsin State College, Superior 


CANADA 


Ursuline Convent, Chatham, Ont. 
Ursuline School of Music, Parkhill, Ont. 
Ursuline School of Music, Windsor, Ont. 
Victoria College, Victoria, B. C. 
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Logan, Mr. Clayton, Valdosta State College, Val- 
dosta, Ga. 
(not Joseph Clayton) 


Lynn, Mr. George, 2890 Joyce, Golden, Colo. 
. woe = va Ave., Denver 18) 
Mahan, Mrs. Katherine Hines, Columbus _ Col- 
REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP lege, 3417 - 11th Ave., Columbus, Ga. 
Miss Ottilie Kruger, 414 Freeport Road, New IN MEMORIAM (add Columbus College to address) 
Kensington, Pa. , : with deep regret Mall llett, Mr. Lloyd, Studio 1, Selling-Hirsch 
Mr. —— eo? Martin, 943 E. 18th Ave- The National Association announces Bldg. ped mr gr aoa Portland, Me. 
i tae war the death of its fellow members McCall, Mrs. Lavaughn Robinson, Coker College 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP DR. RICHARD B. De YOUNG soe Rags yu ue aleten” at 902 Home 
EASTERN REGION Chicago, Illinois ili 7 


Ave.) 
Adams, Mr. Warren Eugene, 100 State St., Provi- MRS. egg HUGHES McConn, Mr. Maynard Ebling, Minister of Music, 
REMER 


Ist Presbyterian Church, Midland, Texas 

Fowler’ Mrs. Ethel Rose, 267 Foreside Rd., Fal SS oe ae a 

» al Ss “the se, 7] eside ” al- : Ma >Mille " Mrs M: “2 I t 229 East 79th 
mouth Foreside, Me. Nashville, Tennessee ‘oa he te ee gy Aelia 
MRS. JUANITA TENNYSON (remove from Information Wanted) 

SOUTHEASTERN REGION San Francisco, California Montana, Miss Maria, c/o Barnard, 5221 Zenith 

. . chee " Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
os" — Meline A., 1678 S.W. llth St., (in Europe, 1960, address mail c/o Barnard) 
Miami Jo, = ; . - bs a ae , Nords . Mrs. Marjorie Miller, 4308 Brooksid:, 
Putman, Mrs. Dorothy T., 1116 S. Maine St., Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 172 Burrill St., Swamp- oo a Seen 
Danville, Va. scott, Mass. 3. 


. a 3316 Zartha Ave., Minneapolis) 
Stewart, Mr. Herbert G., 423 London St., Ports- Fock, Mc. . vm “Faircloth, iI Williams St. 


mouth, Va. Greenville, So. Car. 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS (from Dept. of Music, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville) 


SOUTHERN REGION Anderson, Mr. Paul Denzill, 2631 Pittsfield Bldg. Pinet, Mr. Victor, 901 N. Mendelssohn Road, 


: . a 27, NW 
Armstrong, Miss Elizabeth J., 26 Crestview Drive, Ann Arbor, Mich. — Minne — ee Minneapolis) 
Montevallo, Ala. (irom 2223 E. 9thSt., Anderson, Ind.) Richmond, Mr. Edward L., 212 Marshall, Lan- 
Benner, Miss Frances Eliz., 201 N. 39th Ave., a ag ota Paitie Boothe, 527 irby Lane, Irv- sing, Mich. Sr? wy ee ; : 
Hattiesburg, Miss Fee aes : . , (from 1459 Biscayne Way, Haslett, Mich.) 
om Miss Phyliis, 1114 E. Cooper Dr., Lex- mer go, Bettie a See. 62642 South Rivers, Mr. Richard, Huntingdon College, Mont- 
ington, dd St. 2 an, a. 


Nelson, | Mr. “Charles Wade, 1007 Maplehurst Lane, eal - . Wayne, 901 W. Franklin St., Rich- A ee oh a Anne, Florida Southern College, 
shville en wv, : L oF 
sneak Mrs. Jeanne Ellison, 4330 Cliff Road, (irom 3003 Manor Drive, Richmond) Lakeland, Fla. 


iter, - 7 A , . (prefers this address to 754 Clayton Ave.) 
Birmingham 5, Ala. = . Virginia, 1287 Alpine Rd., Walnut Creek, Sk a tl lea Roma. Castello di Panzana 
ali 


Panzano in Chianti (Firenze) Italy 


(irom 921 Hough St., Lafayette, Calif.) a 
CENTRAL REGION ae. Mr. Bruce, 1001 Broad st., Newark, ea 44 North Drive, Plandome, 1..I., New 

Maloney, R Patrick Hugh, Music Dept. Univ. N. J. , ae 5 ° Ties S tae, ~ehe 
a 7... os Notre only Ind. ws ; (irom 577 Conant St., Hillside, N. J.) ~~ ait. Winifred Beebe, Rt. 
Manski, Mme. Dorothee, School of Music, Indiana Chittim, Mary Cook, 1431 Lyncrest Ave., Jack- ine Way. ahei Calif 


3, Box 3453, Oroville, 


? » "7 f » 
University, Bloomington, Ind. son, Mississippi smth alli Mey : Fe vase Wabash Ave 
Richman, Mr. Paul G., 119 W. Jackson St., Tip- (formerly. Mary Cook, same address) Chicago 28 : p i; 
ton, Ind. Coulange, Mrs. Esther Skog, 228 Register Ave., a South Michigan Ave.) 
Shriner, Charles Wm., Pleasant Ridge Rd., RR. Baltimore, Md. (not Regent) Thom son, Mr. Edward Livingston 3040 W. Wash- 
#3, Box 23, Bloomington, Ind. Dane, Mr. George me 1520 E. Broward Blvd., : 0 i aa . : 
Van Buskirk, Carl G., RR. #2, Box 282, Bloom- Ft. Lauderdale, Fiz ingt 2 ag 2, 


Scie = (from Box 728, Oak Forest, Ill.) 
ington, Ind. Dane, Mrs. Flora Fs "both formerly 64 Lewis St., Venettozzi, Mrs. Vasile Jean, 732. Filth Ave., No, 
NORTHERN REGION Davis, Miss Eleanor Miriam, 25 Peterborough St., oe oe. 


Boston, Mass. . 
: A . . , . Wilson, Mr. Harry R., Teachers College, Colum- 
Easterbrook, Mr. Carl Woodrow, 3117 10th Ave., (from 6 Summit, Wellesley, Mass.) bia. University, New York City, N.Y. 


K , Neb. Deen, Mr. Hugh Gordon, Music Dept., West Geor- 

Ford, Mrs. Raymond C., 4622 N. Oakland Ave., gia College, Carrollton, Ga. Windward. he Mer ’So. Doheny, Beverly 
Milwaukee, Wisc. (from 153 Cunningham Drive) _ : : Hille. Calif saa i oor 7 7 
— =. 7, Casi Jamestown College, ag ci — Jenkins, 18 East Green St., (from 401 N. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 48) 
estown, a yr ’ an . , 
oe. Mr. David € C., 2107 S. Grange St., Sioux (from Hoboken High School, Hoboken, Ga.) 
Falls, So. Dak. Ehlers, Mrs. Retta Wooden, 1809 Woodland Ave., 

Reed, Miss Lura P., Mankato State College, Duluth 5, Minn. 


. (removed from Information Wanted column) 
Mankato, Minn. Gidney, Mrs. Netttie Brayle, 401 East Marion INFORMATION WANTED 
SOUTHWESTERN REGION ao oo 


(not ~—. : , ei tts Bartholomew, Marshall not at 1038 Yale Station, 
, Mr G ,, 2912 S. St. Clair St., Godwin, Mr. Robert Chandler, North Dakota State New Haven, Conn. : 
—, = Foggy ong , . i College, State College Station, ane. No. Dak. Carlisle, Mr. Myron L., not at 4061 Iowa St. 
B t M Paul F k, St > (removed from Information anted) San Diego, Calif. BAe ; 
yoy State College, Nacox ches, —" Holroyd, Miss Sara L., Smithwood I., Box 528, Holt, Mr. John Wm., not at 912 N.W. 16th St. 
Godley, Mrs. Lon, Hardesty, Okla. Univ. of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. Oklahoma City, Okla. - ' 
Teese, Mr. John H., Bethany College, Linds- (from 102 Lamer Ave., Selma, Ala.) Irons, Mme. Ethel Bainton, not at 64 Salina St..@ 
borg, Kans. Howard, Mr. Harris Greene, 19 Ashford St., All- Providence. A ‘ ee ; 
Martin, Miss Rose Alice, 1404% S. Frisco, Tulsa ston 34, Mass. Kinander, Mr. Robert, not at 150 W. 58th St., 
19, Okla. (from 92 Castle St., Boston 18, Mass. New York 19, N. Y. fe ; 
Moore, Miss Mary Meade, 404 W. 20th St., Hays, Jacobson, Cecile M., 160 West 73rd Street, New Lehmann, Mr. Oscar, not at 327 N. Charles St. 
Kans. ; jn _ ~ ¥. Hall, N ik i a mong sng m9 a et tin 
N Elsa, 2119 Jacks St., Amarillo, rom 1 arnegie Ha ew York 19, N.Y.) Sloop, Mrs inifrec eebe, not at 62 ine ay, 
~— ™ Bs en: ix. NE Laurent, Mrs. Lorraine Truscott, 1203-B Breck- Anaheim, Calif. > ’ ; 
Smith, "Me. Richard F., 609 Normal St., Pittsburg, enridge Apts., Lake Austin Road, Austin 3, Smith, Mrs. Frances B., not at 105 Hawkins St. 
Texas Roanoke, Va. t 
ea Miss Arlene L., 3566 Boyd Ave., (from 1241 Ambler St., Abilene, Texas Wilkins, Miss Juz — not at 644 Rutledge St. 
Fort Worth 9, Texas F Lee, Miss Elizabeth Boardman, 312 W. Clark, Spartanburg. So. Ca - 
Apt. 303, Champaign, Ill. CHARTER SECRETARIES—PLEASE 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION (from 705 W. Main St., Urbana) HELP WITH THE ABOVE! 


Loadwick, Mr. Frederic Casper, 3581 Forrest Ave., 
Santa Clara, Calif. 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 


De La Mare, Mr. Philippe R., 1696 S.W. Mont- 
gomery Dr., Portland 1, Ore. 

Lewis, Mr. George D., 916 E. Beckwith P-5, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


Mr. F. Russell Gilbert, 11 Tetlow St., Boston 
15, Mass. 

Mrs. Belva M. Hardy, 555 Buena Vistae, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. Frederick Hartung, 816 W. Roosevelt, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona 

Mrs. Charlotte M. McCray, 221 Jeffrey, Royal 


ih eee ee eee te 





PRINT OR TYPE—Last name first 





OLD ADDRESS: Street address, Apt. No.,-or Box, or RFD. 





City, Zone, State. 





NEW ADDRESS: Street address, Apt. No., or Box, or RFD. 





| City, Zone, State. Effective Date 


to: Hadley Crawford, 6101 Ward 


Clip and send this address change 
Pky, Kansas City 13, Missouri. 


MOVING? 








Mich. 
Miss Virginia Mary Starr, 861 St. Paul St., 
Denver 6, Colo. 











